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We shrewdly suspect that the great object in 
publishing the history now under our notice was 
to challenge comparison with Mr. Milman’s 
“ History of the Jews;” not only to show that 
Messrs. Colburn & Bentley’s National Library 
would contain a history of the Jews as well as 
Mr. Murray’s Family Library, but, that it would 
be free from the heterodoxy with which Mil- 
man’s work has been charged. We think, how- 
ever, that in this latter presumption the gentle- 
men of Burlington Street will find themselves 

ived ; as we flatter ourselves we shall be able 
to show, that, whereas Mr. Milman’s book only 
sets forth a few odd notions of the Fathers con- 


_eetning the ten plagues, this work of Mr. Gleig’s 


abounds with the most dangerous novelties. If 
he has written for a bishopric, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that he will be disap- 
pointed—he has too speculative a head for a 
mitre. Bishops should deal with truths, not 
dabble in theories. Mr. Gleig’s first professional 
attempt is such a complete failure, that we can 
feel little hopes of his future success in the same 
way. His work is not only bad as an ill-com- 
piled, but dangerous as a misguiding book, and 
no more a history of the Bible, than it is a his- 
tory of Tom Thumb. It is nothing more nor 
less than a romance founded upon the Bible, by 
the author of “The Subaltern;” and, as all 
such books are, where fiction is founded upon 
truth, full of fantasies mixed up with the realities 
of the parent volume. How has the venerable 
Bible been here mutilated and transformed! 
She has been stripped of the sweet simplicity of 
her natural attire, and tricked out in a new coif 
and farthingale for the amusement of his ma- 
jesty’s lieges. 

e really could not read this volume without 
pain and indignation. Heavens! is it possible 
that a work, which none but a man whose mind 
is of the most gigantic mould, and who had 


directed the whole energies of that mind for 


years to the subject, could do justice to—we re- 


peat is it possible, that such a work should have 


undertaken by a young divine, just out of 
the army, whose literary labours have been 


hitherto chiefly confined to novels, narratives of 


wars, and similar subjects—is it possible that 
such a man can plunge all at once -from the 
fopperies of mere fashionable lore, into the ex- 
treme depths of literary investigation ?—That 
Mr. Gleig was utterly unequal to the task which 
he hasi upon himself, the present volume 
exhibits in almost every page. 

Mr. Gleig commences his work with a long 


introduction, to prove that the Bible is authentic, 
,and yet, from his new History we should be led 


to infer, that it is not authentic, for he insists, 


that the chronology of the Hebrew Bible 


“abounds with contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies” (p. 23); but if a part of it be false, what 
proof can we have that the whole is not so? Ifany 
Portion of the sacred volume which we are taught 
to receive as the word of God, can be proved to 
be undeserving of belief, the book ceases at 


_Once to be oracular, and we have no longer any 





security for its inspiration:—where then are we 
to look for truth ?—in Mr. Gleig’s book? God 
knows, it will be looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack ; if truth is not to be found in the old Bible, 
we shall search for it in vain in Mr. Gleig’s new 
one. 

- Now we would ask the reverend and learned 
editor of Messrs. Colburn & Bentley’s National 
Library, for whom his History of the Bible was 
written? Did he intend that it should be ad- 
dressed to infidels exclusively or chiefly, or to 
those who had not yet made up their minds 
about the authenticity of the sacred records? 
Scarcely, we should imagine, could such have 
been hisintention. Then why that introduction? 
Why take so much trouble to prove, what pro- 
bably not one of his future readers will have 
ever doubted? If he intended that his book 
should be among the household gods of all the 
sober families in the kingdom that could afford 
to purchase it—that it should go, if possible, into 
the hands of all the young children who could 
read and think, from the Orkneys to the Land’s 
End, why should he have exhausted so much time 
and pains to prove a book to be true, when not one 
in a thousand, into whose hands it is likely to fall, 
ever had a doubt about the matter? They who 
believe it to be true, could have no need of Mr. 
Gleig’s introduction to prove it so, and they who 
maintain it to be false, will require something 
more forcible than this very lame effort to con- 
vince them to the contrary. But Mr. Stack- 
house, some hundred years ago, wrote a History 
of the Bible in two respectable folios, which he 
preceded by an introduction to establish its 
authenticity. Though this is all very true, it does 
not therefore follow, that the reverend editor of 
the work before us was wise, or indeed justified, 
in doing the same thing. Stackhouse, moreover, 
who wasa very different sort of person from Mr. 
Gleig, and who, if we were to measure the intel- 
lectual calibre of each, we should compare to a 
thirty-six pounder opposed to a popgun, wrote 
his book decidedly for the learned ; at all events, 
not for the multitude. He never could have 
expected, that his ponderous folios, at a high 
price, would become a work of general purchase. 
And besides, we have our doubts if Stackhouse’s 
history has tended in the least degree to advance 
the cause of religion. We cannot say, that we 
are advocates for turning the sacred text 
into a form different from what the Bible pre- 
sents it to us, and substituting learned surmises 
where its history may be thought to be defective. 
We have no objection to commentaries; these 
may be very useful, and though they often offus- 
cate rather than embellish the truths which they 
are written to illustrate, there are, no doubt, 
many of them which throw great light upon the 
obscurities of the sacred volume. Although, 
however, we condemn any history of the Bible in 
the form of the book before us, still the worthy 
vicar of Beenham’s folios are very differently 
written from Mr. Gleig’s tricky duodecimo ;— 
the former always asserts with caution, gives 
his authorities, and frequently uses such mo- 
difying terms as—it may be, perhaps, probably, 
&c., generally qualifying his statements with 
some significant expression to denote the pos- 
sibility that he may be mistaken, admitting the 
old maxim humanum est errare; whilst, on the 





contrary, the latter boldly fixes himself upon the 
tripod of truth, and delivers his categories ex 
cathedrd, with all the positiveness of the Delphic 
Pythoness, or the doves of Dodona. The book 
now upon our table is compiled after the man- 
ner of Stackhouse’s work. The history is first 
given; objections are then stated and answered 
at the end of each chapter. Stackhouse, how- 
ever, divided his ‘‘ objections” from the narra- 
tive portion of his work, making separate sec- 
tions of these extraneous subjects, so that the 
reader may pass them over if he sees fit, and 
pursue the thread of the narrative unbroken. 
Our theological tyro, on the contrary, has mixed 
up the whole together into one unleavened mass, 
so that his book is not only as heavy as unfer- 
mented dough, but has so much less of inspired 
than of human information, that the light of the 
one is quite obscured by the murkiness of the 
other. 

Having now sufficiently expressed our gene- 
ral opinion of the work, we shall proceed to 
particulars, and commence by an examination 
of Mr. Gleig’s introduction. At page 2, he tells 
us, that “it appears the height of absurdity 
to affirm, that God, when communicating this 
revelation,” that is, of himself and of his will, to 
men, “ does not possess the means of convincing 
those to whom it is granted, that they have 
been subject to no delusion; such advantages 
men everywhere enjoy when conversing, or 
otherwise negotiating the one with the other— 
it were strange to deny to the great author of 
the universe, a degree of power, which is con- 
tinually exercised by his creatures.” What an 
illustration! Now, we utterly deny that men 
have such power upon any single abstract ques- 
tion whatever. No man can convince another, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, of anything 
which he cannot prove to a demonstration ! 
To compare God with man, is an absurdity, as 
there can be nothing in common between finite 
and infinite. His revelations are not be measured 
by man’s reasonings, there is nothing analogous 
in the one to the other. The deity can convince 
wherever it pleases him; his creature cannot. 
If the Almighty had no better means of awaken- 
ing credit to his revelations than those with 
which he has endowed his creatures, he would 
be anything but omnipotent. 

Mr. Gleig’s arguments against those who con- 
tend that man is endowed with an innate sense 
of the Deity, (although we do not believe them to 
be his own,) are by no means conclusive. He 
endeavours to prove that all perceptions of 
Deity are adscititious, and therefore to subvert 
the theory of man’s being instinctively a religious 
agent, thus:—“ To overthrow the notion of an 
innate sense of religion, it is sufficient to observe, 
that instincts, where they exist, are never erro- 
neous, nor lead such as obey them into absur- 
dities. Instinct directs all animals to eat when 
they are hungry and to drink when they are thirsty 
—never to drink when they are hungry or eat 
when they are thirsty; indeed, instinct, as far 
as it goes, is undeniably the most certain guide 
to which creatures endowed with vitality and 
sensation are subject. It is a well-established 
fact, moreover, that the more rude and uncul- 
tivated the condition of man is, the more just 
and accurate are all his instincts, which are 
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never thwarted nor overborne except in a highly 
civilized and unnatural state of society. 

“ Let us now see in what manner this innate 
sense of religion has operated among mankind. 
Have the most correct notions of God and re- 
ligion been uniformly entertained by savages, 
and has civilization tended to corrupt and debase 
them? The very reverse is the fact. The more 
barbarous men appear, the more unworthy are 
all their ideas of the great first cause; nay, there 
are whole tribes, in whose language no term is 
to be found expressive of the Creator and 
Governor of the Universe.” 

We cannot for our parts admit the doctrine 
that instincts are never erroneous, they sometimes 
lead into danger, although they generally act as 
a security against it. The horse in seeking his 
food may advance into the lair of the lion. We 
admit that instinct directs all animals to eat 
when they are hungry and to drink when they are 
thirsty, but it ceases here—it does not lead them 
to avoid everything that is noxious, since we 
frequently find that animals both eat and drink 
whatcauses their death, and this too without there 
being anything in the food itself that is per- 
nicious—for instance, an ox will eat clover until 
he bursts, in spite of his instinct—so that this 
faculty sien, dahough in some degree certain, 
is not an infallible guide; nevertheless reason, 
acting upon it in man, will invariably render it 
so in all cases within the limits of its operation. 
A savage therefore may have an innate or instinc- 
tive sense, without having an enlarged or adequate 
conception of Deity. If however a savage is more 
just and accurate in all his instincts than the 
civilized man, it is only because these are r sore 
exercised in proportion as his reason is less so. 
But the instincts of brutes are not in the same 
degree affected by circumstances, so that no fair 
analogy can lie between them and those of man, 
because the latter are directed by a superior 
faculty. However unenlightened, therefore, a 
man may be, this cannot be evidence that he has 
no innate sense of Deity. His not having correct 
ideas of God, is no proof that he has none; as the 
power of perception may exist although it has 
never been exercised ;—just as the sense of 
vision is innate with a person born blind and re- 
stored to sight after birth by removing the su- 
perfluous integument from the visual orb. Such 
@ person never would have seen, had not the ob- 
struction been removed, although he had the 
faculty of vision. Thus also may that innate 

rception of a first and universal cause, which 
is common to all reasonable beings, be aroused 
and enlarged by the slightest intercourse with 
more enlightened men, without a direct revela- 
tion from God. And this is clearly the argument 
of St. Paul—* For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” 

What Mr. Gleig calls an “ unnatural state of 
society,” is not so, as man was designed for com- 
munion; he was born a reasonable being, and 
endowed with intellects capable of vast expansion, 
and of a soul susceptible of the sublimest ajms : 
the higher, therefore, he advances in intellectual 
refinement, the more perfectly he fulfils the 
design of providence in bringing him into the 
world. So that, in our view, the savage state is 
less natural than the civilized. Adam was no 
savage, and certainly no artificial man. 

At page 7, Mr. Gleig very gravely tells us, 
that “ Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, have each 
confessed that there was need of Some divine 
teacher to appease (heir longings after truth; 

d what Pilato, and Cicero, avowed, 
bold speculator who presumes to 
As far as regards their single 
acowal of the necessity of a divine teacher 
to “appease their longings afier truth,’’ we 
heartily concur with them; but, in opposition 
to Mr. Gleig's sweeping conclusion, we fear not 


rates. 
net be a 
mitradict.” 





to aver that we presume to contradict much 
which they have asserted; and if we did not, it 
is very clear to us, that we could “ have no in- 
heritance in the kingdom of God and of Christ,” 
for the Bible clearly proves that each of those 
before-named philosophers avowed many things 
which were both false and absurd. 

The arguments in s 10, 11, and 12, have 
been urged a thousand and one times, and, 
although » they cannot boast the charm of 
novelty. hat pains have been taken to con- 
vince all good Christians what no good Christian 
ever doubted! What an interesting novel might 
not the reverend author before us have written 
in half the time that it must have cost him to 
commit such a homicidal act upon the book of 
God, as that of which we have now the proof 
staring us in the face. But people know their 
own business best, says the old saw, though cer- 
tainly Mr. Gleig does not appear to have been 
over well acquainted with his. 

At page 14we find the following—* It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, to ascertain their 
authenticity and divine origin (the books of 
Moses), that being a matter upon which rests all 
the foundation of our faith and hope; for if they 
be proved to be what they profess to be, the au- 
thenticity of the others, which continually appeal 
to and depend upon them, follows as a matter 
of course.” We deny the inference. If the 
Pentateuch be proved to be authentic, it will by 
no means follow as a matter of course that all the 
other books are so. A forged document may have 
areference to one that is genuine, but this will not 
therefore make it genuine. There may be much 
more difficulty, for instance, in proving the divine 
authority of the Apocalypse than of the Penta- 
teuch, since it is not at all certainly ascertained 
even whether the apostle or another John was 
the author of the former; though no one ever 
denied Moses to be the author of the latter. 
Grotius, if we remember rightly, supplied the 
above overwhelming proof; but it has been gar- 
bled, and therefore the whole force of the learned 
Dutchman's reasoning is lost. 

We had marked numerous hallucinations in 
this elaborate introduction, but our space will 
not allow us to state them; we shall therefore 
now proceed to the history itself. Its reverend 
author has amassed the portentous lucubrations 
of several learned professors, in order to show 
us the process of making a world. He accounts 
as mechanically, and as properly, no doubt, for 
the whole transaction—though we cannot say 
much for his logic—as if he had stood at God’s 
right hand. But although he has gone to Pro- 
fessor Robison’s “Elements of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy” to bolster up his syllogisms, he has 
rendered the subject tenfold more obscure than 
it was before he so obligingly opened his dark 
lantern upon it. We can assure him, that he 
must become a more skilful dialectitian than he 
has shown himself to be, before he will have 
any chance of success in handling such exalted 
themes. 

We collect from Mr. Gleig’s first chapter, his 
opinion that this world is only one of a succession 
of systems which have departed and been re- 
newed, heaven only knows for how long a dura- 
tion. The doctrine therefore of Cuvier, that this 
globe had been destroyed several times, and as 
frequently renovated, before the creation of man, 
appears to be fully believed by the author before 
us. He does not directly state this, but we may 
fairly assume it to be his opinion from his book. 
In page 29, we read,—“ But as objections have 
been started by geologists to the Mosaic account, 
arising out of the discovery of phenomena in- 
consistent, as they contend, with the notion of the 
world’s extreme youth, it may be worth while to 
show, not only that there is nothing in Scripture 
forbidding us to believe that the present is but 
the wreck of a former world, but a great deal, as 
well in revelation as in natural science, to induce 





a persuasion that the case really is so.” Now, 
we assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is nothing in Scripture, and therefore 
neither can there be anything in revelation, pro- 
perly so called, to substantiate the doctrine of 
the French philosopher. This is only the as- 
sumption of a fact which is nowhere even hinted 
at in the Bible. 

Let us hear Mr. Gleig’s arguments on the 
subject of man being created in the image of 
God, they are so extremely scriptural :—" We 
are well aware that the expression, ‘the image 
of God,’ has been frequently understood to sig- 
nify that peculiar innocence and uprightness by 
which man, when he first came from the hands 
of God, was distinguished. Without doubt, the 

eculiar innocence referred to was not without 
its effect, in rendering man more perfectly than 
he has ever since been the image or represen- 
tative of God; but we apprehend that the simi- 
litude spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis 
was far from consisting, either wholly or prin- 
cipally, in the quality of innocence. It appears 
to us, that the phrase, if rightly interpreted, 
implies that man was appointed by the Creator 
of all to stand towards the inferior animals in 
a light somewhat similar to that in which he 
himself stands towards man; and hence, that 
upon earth, man represents and bears the image 
of God somewhat in the same sense in which 
the governor of a province is said to represent 
or bear the image of his sovereign. If it be asked 
wherein this similitude consists, we answer that 
it is to be ht for in the whole being of man; 
in his moral, intellectual, and corporeal consti- 
tution, the combination of which renders him, 
even now, an object of instinctive dread to the 
fiercest inhabitant that prowls the forest. That 
man was more completely the image or repre- 
sentative of God, previous to the fall, than he 
has ever since been, is proved by the fact that 
all animals, even such as are now the most 
savage, dwelt in harmony with him ; but that he 
wholly ceased to act in the divine similitude 
after he forfeited his innocence, seems to be a 
notion unsupported either by reason or revela- 
tion. We know by experience that man still 
retains ‘a dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowls of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth ;’ whilst God himself as- 
signs as his reason to Noah and his sons for the 
prohibition of murder, that ‘man’s blood was 
not to be shed, because in the image of God 
created he man.’” p. 41-2. 

If this be really the case, our likeness to God 
consists only in being vested with a little derived 
authority—derived from Him whuse image we 
are said to be, and is therefore a mere abstrac- 
tion, distinct from anything in our nature; so 
that man’s likeness after the fall was only di- 
minished in pr ion to the abridgment of his 
authority. If this really was the meaning of 
Moses, he has concealed it so cunningly, that 
only Mr. Gleig, or rather the speculative sciolist 
from whom he has borrowed his exposition, 
could perceive it. Many t and able men, 
such as Philo and Origen, have been puzzled to 
explain the exact nature of this resemblance: 
Mr. Gleig, however, discusses the subject coolly 
and confidently, settling it, as a matter of in- 
fallible certainty, to be an accredited autitrity in 
man over the brutes, in the same manner as the 
Deity hasan independent authority over the higher 
creatures. Now, we think that the fallacy of this 
argument must appear,when we consider that God 
did not appoint, but created man in his own image; 
and not only in his image, but after his likeness ; 
—if this image or likeness consisted merely in 
a delegated authority over the lower creatures, 
why should the same expression be employed 
which is used to express man’s production into 
pow The derived and finite authority of man 
could not be an image or likeness of the unde- 
rived and infinite authority of God—they are 
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perfectly and essentially different, that there 
‘be no definable resemblance between them. 
to be created after God’s image, and “ to have 
n over the fishes of the sea,” &c. were 
je and the same thing, how comes it to pass 
Moses uses the copulative conjunction and, 
jthus: And God said, “let us make man in 
jmage, after our likeness, and let them 
ye,” &c.? It is evident from this, that the 
na of man in God's image, and the assign- 
of dominion to him, were to be two distinct 
which is implied by the copulative and; 
sad this dominion followed as a consequence of 
being in his Maker’s image, and therefore 
jor to the brutes ; for the superior creature 
acne? always have an ascendancy over 
be inferior. We conceive that the words under 
ion have a reference only to the soul; 
as this is spirit, and God, the infinite spirit, 
the fountain whence it issued, the effluence 
that fountain must beara resemblance to 
which produced it. This we take to be the 
simple and obvious meaning of the text, of 
we have quoted so laboured and forced an 
pretation. 
_ Mr. Gleig, following Warburton, supposes 
after Gea had created man, he left nt on 
wide world to shift for himself before he put 
into Paradise. Bishop Patrick seems in 
degree to countenance this supposition; 
he merely imagines Adam to have been 
out of Eden, and conducted into it im- 
mediately after his creation. “‘ And God planted, 
é had planted,” says the learned Bishop, “for 
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doth not seem to be a new thing ;’’—so that, ac- 

; ig to the opinion of this eminent divine, 
the garden was prepared to receive Adam upon 
lis creation, and not planted after it, as the pre- 
fent author would lead us to infer. His argu- 
ments, which we think anything but conclusive, 
although given under the authority of Bishop 
Warburton, may be found in 47 and 48. 
Tous the words of the Bible are as plain and 
intelligible as words can be: “And the Lord 
oo formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
j into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul. And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward of Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed. And 
out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 

for : the tree of life also in the midst of 
the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
end evil.” It is clear enough from this passage, 
that if man was not created in Eden, he was 
there as soon as formed. Even if we sup- 
pose that the Lord planted the garden after 
man’s formation, why should we imagine this 
planting to be a work of time, when the whole 
creation had just been completed in six days? 
$0 that, although planted after man’s birth, the 
terrestrial Paradise might have been rendered 
fit for his reception as soon as he was created, and 
all that it contained have bloomed at once in the 
full perfection of beauty. In the wcrds which 
we have quoted from the sacred text, there is 
to mention made of any sojourn elsewhere. 
If there is any meaning in words, the garden 
was evidently prepared for Adam’s recep- 
tion: he was placed there as soon as created, 
and it was clearly there that Eve was formed. 
Mr. Gleig declares that it was not so, being, no 
much better informed on the subject than 
Moses, but supposes, as it has Leen so surmised 
by some of our ablest divines, that both the pro- 
genitors of mankind wandered about a wide 
led world, “ possessing and enjoying the 

boon of vitality, and supporting themselves in 
common with the brutes, upon the herbs and 
fruits which grew around them. During this 
interval, it is further presumed that they were 
instructed by God in the duties of natural reli- 
how to address him in prayer, and 

to the observance of the Sebbath 








till God, having sufficiently prepared them for 
the higher state which awaited them in Para- 
dise, planted that garden into which he had led 
them.” (p. 48.) From this reasoning, rash and 
startling, in spite of the authority by which it 
pretends to be supported, it would appear that 
the first rational being produced upon this earth, 
and called to life from its dust a sinless creature 
in the full vigour of reason and of conscious- 
ness, fresh, too, from the hand of his God, and 
beholding around him everything so perfect in 
order, so exquisite in beauty that “ the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy,” it would appear, we say, that 
a being so created, was absolutely lower in the 
scale of intelligence than the northern savage, 
that he was endowed with instincts but little 
above the brutes—requiring the discipline of 
— to give him a proper comprehension of 

is Creator, and to fit him for that earthly Para- 
dise which he so shortly afterwards lost by trans- 
gression. According to this view of the matter, 
Adam remained innocent only so long as he was 
ignorant. After all the care and pains of the 
Almighty toimprove his understanding, His di- 
vine goodness ended in evil to his creature, since 
he fell, as soon as his instruction was completed, 
and his earthly condition made perfect. Better 
that he had remained in bis primeval state of 
barbarous stolidity, than have been blessed with 


‘a knowledge of God, since he was innocent in 


his ignorance, and fell only when he became 
wiser. We take this whole view of the matter 
not only to be not warranted by Scripture, but 
absurd in the extreme. Can we suppose, that 
the first man, endowed with all the moral qua- 
lities to a degree of absolute perfection, with a 
will to act, and a capacity to reflect, should have 
been so far destitute of understanding when the 
full splendours of creation burst upon his view, 
as to be insensible to their unimaginable glo- 
ries? Can we imagine that such a being could 
have eaten grass like the ox, or nuts like the 
baboon? What is there incongruous in sup- 
posing that a creature, formed in the plenitude 
of an unw and unclouded reason, should 
have received that divine communication, as a 
part of his creation, which fixed upon his mind 
all that it was necessary for him to know of 
God or of himself? Why imagine the noblest 
object of God's creative energy to have been a 
work so unworthy of him, a mere groveling 
idiot without moral perception, until it was 
forced upon him by a tedious process of instruc- 
tion? Why represent the great author of light 
and life as a mere schoolmaster, Adam as a 
lubberly pupil, who could not discover his right 
hand from his left until the information was 
drummed into his head through his ears. Really, 
all this is such drivelling, that, in spite of some 
of our ablest divines, though we are not told who, 
with Bishop Warburton at their backs, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce the supporters of such 
a vague hypothesis absolutely moonstruck. We 
have searched with great care in the Scriptures 
for a confirmation of Mr. Gleig’s, and some of our 
ablest divines’, account of Adam's antiparadisia- 
cal existence, but could nowhere find it; this 
account, therefore, we flatly deny to be the his- 
tory of the Bible. 

We have no doubt that Dr. Hales was 
a very clever man, and a most ingenious theo- 
rist; his chronology, however, is not the chro- 
nology of the sacred volume; therefore we 
cannot receive it. Dr. Hales, as an authority, 
is no more to be relied on than many other 
learned doctors. Archbishop Usher was surely 
as great, in our judgments a much greater, 
man than Dr. Hales,—at all events he was as 
greatamanas Mr. Gleig. But Usherconsiders the 
fall to have taken place ten days after the crea- 
tion; Messrs Hales and Gleig, a hundred years. 
Upon consulting our Bibles, we certainly find 
that the expulsion from Paradise occurred within 














the first year after the completion of this world 
—the Archbishop’s assumption, therefore, is at 
least nearer to probability than that of the other 
two reverend gentlemen. 

In page 51, speaking of the state of primitive 
innocence, Mr. Gleig asserts, that, “ surrounded 
by everything of which they could reasonably 
stand in need, the first pair dwelt for sometime. 
God, in the meanwhile, was their director and 
friend. Appearing, it may be, in the same form 
with which he shall hereafter appear to judge 
the world, he conversed with them familiarly; 
he instructed them in every art necessary for 
their prosperity; made them acquainted with 
their duty towards him and towards each other, 
and trained them, as a father trains his children, 
for the still higher state to which they were 
destined. On their parts, again, perfect happi- 
ness prevailed. Subject to no rebellious or 
unruly passions, docile, submissive, pious, and 
grateful, their life was one continued succession 
of such delights as are now unknown except in 
heaven. Had they but retained their innocence, 
children would have been ban to them in due 
time, all of whom would have enjoyed the same 
advantages as themselves; and when mankind 
became too numerous—as in the course of years 
they must—for the narrow compass of Paradise 
on earth, generation after generation, as each 
was prepared for it, would have been translated 
into the abodes of the blessed. But our first 
parents, though pure and innocent, were, as all 
created beings are, imperfect. There were in 
them, even in Paradise, seeds of frailty, not less 
than seeds of holier disposition, and these, in 
spite of all the opposing influence of God's 
spirit directly bestowed, but not improved, came, 
unhappily, too soon to maturity.” 

What authority has the editor of Messrs. Col- 
burn & Bentley’s National Library for all 
this romance? Does he find it in the Bible? 
No! he has surely been in the company of the 
seven sleepers, and they have most kindly im- 
parted to him their dreams. 

With respect to the first pair having children 
had they retained their innocence, we do not 
deny the probability of such a very natural event; 
indeed, we have no great objection to Mr. Gleig’s 
hypothesis upon this subject, because it is a 
harmless one; but we do decidedly object to 
the categorical tone with which it is delivered 
as the express word of God. 

To us, the imperfection of man before the fall 
is an unscriptural tenet. Man was certainly 

rfect as man until he fell, unless his free agency 
constituted his imperfection; but this could not 
be, since, had his will not been free, even had 
he never sinned, he could not have been perfect, 
because his actions would have not accrued from 
himself, but from God. The perfection of these, 
therefore, would not have been positive in man, 
but derivative from God; he would, conse- 
quently, have been an imperfect, as not being 
a self-acting, agent. Now, we conceive that the 
first pair were so far perfect before the fall as 
to have continued innocent, without any direct 
influence of God's spirit upon their souls. They 
were formed strong eno to stand, and in this 
consisted the iniquity of their fall. If, as the 
reverend editor of the work before us declares, 
there were in them “the seeds of frailty, and 
that in spite of all the opposing influence of 
God's spirit directly bestowed, but not improved, 
it came unhappily too soon to maturity” ;—why 
then we say, that it was the seeds of frailty which 
came unhappily too soon to maturity, and not the 
Devil, that caused their fall. If this be true, the 
Devil has been sadly scandalized, and the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig has vindicated him with a chivalrous 
spirit, and shown him to be as white as snow. 
Surely, Adam and Eve before the fall, and espe- 
cially after the hundred years’ instruction, which 
Mr. Gleig has assigned to them, must have been 
sufficient of themselves to have acted up to the 
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conditions of the first covenant, simple as these 
were ; so that they needed not then, as after 
their lapse from innocence, the sustaining grace 
of God. Else it is difficult to comprehend how 
a creature, free from the least imaginable taint 
of sin, and by consequence capable of perfect 
obedience to any given law of the spirit of Good, 
should have been overcome by the spirit of Evil 
—the greater by the less. If the first pair were 
sustained by God, it is not easy to imagine how 
scticieutly ‘pecioct to support himeclf, and. 
iently to support hii , and to 

act: suitably to the per for which He de- 
= him; and — endued him with the 
lest capacity of obedience, He left him to 
himself; otherwise we cannot conceive how he 
‘could have infringed the divine law. - If the 
tempter prevailed over an innocent creature, 
~who was guided by God’s holy spirit, he cer- 
tainly prevailed over God as well as over man. 
This conclusion Mr. Gleig will scarcely admit, 
but it arises consequentially out of his reasonings. 

At page 61, we read, “In answer to such as 
contend that the punishment awarded was 
wholly disproportionate to the degree of guilt 
Sanaieed itis sufficient to observe, that abe 

‘ nishment was simply a return, on the part of man, 
‘to a state of nature, whilst the offence was as 
rank and flagrant an act of rebellion as ever was 
committed.” 

Now, does the reverend editor gravely mean 
to assert, that man had ever been in the same 
state before, as he was after, the fall,—else what 
does he mean by his punishment being simply a 
return, on the part of man, to a state of nature ? 

For a specimen of Mr. Gleig’s rash and gra- 
tuitous assertions, we refer to page 68. “God 
placed a mark upon Cain, either by blasting his 

* countenance with lightning, OR CAUSING A PALSY 
TO AFFECT HIS HEAD: so that when men be- 
held him, they at once perceived that he was a 
homicide, KEPT ALIVE as an example of God’s 

abhorrence of that hideous crime.” We would 
ask, seriously, has Mr. Gleig been favoured with 

‘ aspecial revelation, or does he take the learned 

scholiast to have been inspired, from whom he 
derived the information so eloquently conveyed 

— above pertinent, or rather impertinent 
ines? 


In page 70 we find Noah called ‘the son of 
Methuselah, whilst our Bible tells us that he 
was the son of Lamech. 

Gentle reader! we beseech thee, turn to page 
78. Now is there any reason to suppose, if man’s 
primitive nature had been a sinful one,—at least, 
so far sinful as to have urged him to WANDER 
INTO THE BY-PATHS OF INIQUITY, that he 
might not have proceeded, and have therefore 
fallen before he was tempted? Mr. Gleig is still 

- combating in favour of the Devil. Surely, if 
man might naturally have wandered, though never 
- 80 little, into the by-paths of iniquity, without any 
instigation from the Devil, he might also have 
wandered very far, and thus, have continued to 
“observe the conditions on which eternal life 
was offered,” according to Mr. Gleig’s argument, 
whilst he was pursuing a course of habitual 
: ee We contend, however, that man 
must have continued perfectly innocent in Para- 
dise, or the covenant of obedience must have 
been infringed. Perfect obedience was demand~- 
ed as the condition of this covenant; the slight- 
. est moral deviation, therefore, would have been 
an act of ion, and consequently have 
rendered his obedience imperfect. Every such 
deviation would have been an infringement of 
» the original law of works, and the slightest 
-infringement would have constituted his fall, 
because unqualified obedience was the condition 
- upon which the primitive state of happiness 
- upon earth was to be continued to the first a 
It is absurd then to suppose that man could have 
been in a state in Paradise otherwise than guilt- 
-less, as, the moment he ceased to be .so, he be- 








came a fallen being, because his fall consisted only 
in his lapse from innocence to guilt, which could 
not have been the case had he previously been 
guilty, though in the slightest possible degree. 
is free will did not alter his condition of in- 
nocence; he sinned freely, but he might freely 
have continued guiltless. As, however, he 
sinned of his own free will, he justly incurred 
the punishment which ensued upon his trans- 
ion, nor could he have transgressed in the 
east imaginable degree without incurring this 
punishment, as he had it in his power to con- 
tinue entirely free from sin. 

At page 79 we are told that “ God would not 
interfere with that freedom of will which he had 
bestowed; whilst whoever consults the experi- 
ence even of his own past life, must know that 
when vice and virtue come into close and inti- 
mate collision, vice is very rarely reclaimed, 
virtue almost always destroyed.” ‘his is truly, 
saving Mr. Gleig’s reverence, a most damnable 
doctrine. It is advocating the supremacy of 
evil over good! It is as monstrous a paralo- 
gism as ever reverend dialectician tipped his 
goose-quill with. If vice almost universally 
prevails over virtue, how comes it to pass 
that there is any virtue in the world? Will 
a vicious man always, or generally, seduce a 
virtuous man into vice, when they happen to 
collide? On the contrary, never! or only when 
there is in the heart of the latter a stronger 
tendency to vice than to virtue; but this is 
surely not the case with the generality of vir- 
tuous men. 

We fear we shall be thought tiresome, but 
our duty is imperative; we therefore request 
the reader to turn to page 81; he will there read 
that “the translation of Enoch is indeed so 
stated in the book of Genesis, as to leave it 
doubtful how the fact ought to be received.” 
We have upwards of a page much to the same 
purpose. But why all this ado about Enoch’s 
translation? If Moses’ words are obscure, those 
of St. Paul are plain enough, and he expressly 
asserts the fact. Now, if Elijah was stated, in 
plain terms, to have been translated, what diffi- 
culty can there be in believing that Enoch was 
before him? Besides, the Apostle has put the 
matter beyond a doubt; so that it would have 
been enough for the learned Editor of the Na- 
tional Library simply to have stated the fact 
without any superfluous declamation. 

At page 95 it is said, “ Moses informs us that 
the whole earth has been twice under water, at 
periods far distant indeed, but not of such ex- 
travagant antiquity as some poets and chro- 
nologists pretend, or as the theories of modern 
Deists require; and he adds, that it was, at 
both periods, laid dry by physical causes, under 
the immediate control of Almighty God.” 

Where does Moses tell us this? we should 
be glad to know. It would be but fair in Mr. 
Gleig to give us a reference on the margin of 
his foo tga volume. As he has not done 
so, however, we beg leave, with all die defer- 
ence to his theological learning and biblical re- 
search, to question his assertion. As he speaks of 
what we can nowhere find in our Bible, which is 
one published under authority, by the “ Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ;” we pre- 
sume that Mr. Gleig’s is one of his own editing, 
with additions and improvements. 

Here we shall pause for the present. We have 
been the more particular in examining the first 
part of the Bible History, as it is the most im- 
portant, and the most likely to be misrepre- 
sented by such rash sciolists as Mr. Gleig. We 
may resume our notice next week, when, if we 
do, we shall confine ourselves to the reverend 
Editor’s most conspicuous errors, as our space 
will not permit us to’ notice a twentieth part of 
them, for they literally swarm in every page. 
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The Arrow and the Rose: with other Poems. By 
William Kennedy. 8¥°. London, 1830. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


Witiiam Kewnepy is well known to all 
lovers of true poetry asa bard of no common 
powers. His clever book, with a conceited 
title—the “ Fitful Fancies’”—contained in- 
numerable passages of true and genuine 
try—not of that sweet, meek, and gentle 
kind, which is in such demand amongst our 
tender Annuals—but bold, masculine, and 
even audacious, such as makes an impression 
likelyto endure. He is distinguished amongst 
the younger brethren of the “art unteach- 
able untaught,” by the manliness of his 
thoughts, the corresponding vigour of his 
language, and by an absence of all that 
affectation of extra-sensibility and surplus 
feeling which so many exhibit, who follow 
in the train of the muse. In this age of 
flowing numbers—of excess of melodious- 
ness, in which all have the language of 
poetry, and few have its heat or fire, it is 
something more than merely pleasant to 
meet with a bold and a manly fellow on his 
way up Parnassus, beguiling the road with 
snatches of vigorous verse, in which the 
thoughts are at least as tall asthe words. In 
the “ Arrow and the Rose’”’—though he has, 
from the historical nature of the subject, in- 
dulged in a little more woe than we really 
like, and exhibited some sensibilities in which 
we cannot share, he has, nevertheless, amply 
justified our high opinion of his talents, and 
told a story which cannot miss but find many 
readers. Those gentlemen who desire to be- 
come acquainted with a meek and a beautiful 
creature crushed down by. love, as a lily is 
by excess of dew, will find a lady to their 
liking in this legend; and those ladies who 
wish foran opportunity to exercise their satiric 
tongues concerning the insincerity of man, 
will find ample room and verge enough in 
the “ Arrow and the Rose.” We will let the 
poet’s book tell the secret of the story. 


In the following description the represen- 
tative of the Arrow is introduced. The poet 
seems to have taken up the common mate- 
rials of human nature, and saying unto him- 
self, “Go to, I shall make out of these a 
consummate hero,” produced this “ stripling 
of the Bearnese hills.” The skill with which 
he has modelled his figure is very great: we 
say unto all youths with “hair of hapless 
red,” rejoice; for see how elegantly they may 
all look, if judiciously Gone. 


Against a pleasant chesnut tree, 
A youth, not yet sixteen, was leaning, 
A te ¢ bow he had, though he 
Inclined not to their archery, 
But with a look of meaning, 
A wayward smile, just half subdued, 
Apart the sylvan apa viewed. 
His careless cap, his garments gray, 
His fingers strong—his clear brown check 
And hair of h: red, you’d say 
A mountain did — 
A stripling of the Bearnese hills, 
Reared hardy among rocks and rills; 
But his rude garb became him well, 
His gold locks softly curling fell ; 
His face with soul was eloquent, 
His features delicately blent ; 
And oy BK his quick glance roam, 
- felt himself at home, 
here’er a warrior’s weapon gleamed, 
Or the glad eye of beauty beamed. 


“ What loitering thus, hope of Guienne !” 
Cried Guise’s duke, advancing near 

The bee he retreat,— A wondering man 
Am I to find yow here ! 

The steed brooks not the stall, 

When hound and horn to greenwood call ; 
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_© Axi bowman bold will chafe to be 
a Bere bis artilerio. 
__ My liege impatient is to learn 
4 bides the merry Prince of Bearne !” 


The ntative of the Rose is drawn 
with great delicacy and modest beauty. Her 
er is diffused over the poem as the 
of a flower is through the neighbouring 
and we cannot pretend, without tearing 
he finer nerves of the narrative, to give any 
like a correct notion of this lady of the 
of the lily. Something may be gathered 
from the following lines :— 
Kc daisy’s neatness in her dress ; 
The lily’s chasteness in her air : 
As fresh a germ of loveliness 
_. Was the dear maid, as e’er 
Yielded a breast of ruddy hue 
“To sportive beam, or tender dew. 
What though no gem was seen to shine 
‘ locks like the autumnal vine— 
_ What though her gait its charm had drawn 
gambols of the b ing fawn— 
though her countenance displayed 
- The russet apple’s blended shade— 
Hers were natural grace and glow 
Of health which merry warblers know, 
Ere for a cage they have exchanged 
The haunts where they in freedom ranged. 


_ With asmall pitcher in her hand, 
Humming a touching pastoral song, 

’ Some ancient ditty of the land— 
Fleurette oft tripped along. 


? 





rf 


Turn we from a tale of ill-requited love 
and an untimely grave to the lesser poems of 
this little beautiful volume—lesser only be- 
cause shorter, for they are distinguished by 
uncommon merit. That heart is not worth 
the wearing which refuses to beat almost au- 
dibly on reading “ The Forsaken.” Only see 
how plainly, how simply, and poetically, the 
author discusses a topic which every father 
and mother must feel is wisely and merci- 


fully handled. 


The Forsaken. 


snatched her from the turbid stream, 
here downward she had wildly sprung; 
And by the lantern’s midnight gleam, 
They saw that she was young. 
That was young and had been fair, 
Ere won and wedded by despair— 
Ere that grim lord had crowned his cup 
With Hope’s last drops, and drunk it up— 
Urging her headlong rth to close 
ce and its countless woes. 


And when her soul returned to light, 
And kindness rude revived her frame, 

They asked her why she did that night 
The frenzied act of shame. 


Her thin pale lips seem loath to speak ; 


“ Why did I that? ’Tis easier told 
Than what to-morrow I shall do ; 
Since I’ve been fated to behold 
This world once more through you. 
Why did I that? What could be done, 
By her who sheltering place had none ? 
A girl without the name of friends, 
Save those who came for basest ends: 
I did not seek Death’s dismal gate 
Until I could no longer wait ! 


“There is a church-yard in the West, 
. With shrubs and wild flowers overgrown ; 





For leave to win, with unstained hand, 
A morsel in my Native Land; 

And how all this was thrown away, 
Let London’s stony bosoms say! 


« Ah, me! I suffered much and long, 
In health, and strength, and temper worn ; 
I thought no soul uncharged with wrong 
Deserved to be so lorn : 
Spring, summer, autumn, cheerless 
Forth swept the cutting winter-blast ; 
Doomed in life’s May with want to pine, 
Daily to feel my powers decline ; 
I raised to Heaven a fervent prayer, 
To finish pangs too keen to bear. 


«1 prayed unheard, still lingered on 
Gleaning a respite from the grave ; 

And as my last sad stay was gone, 
Came one who vowed to save : 

He spoke so soft, he looked so mild, 

So like a father to his child, 

‘That I unlocked my stores of grief, 

Already conscious of relief ; 

And Hope arose, as from the tomb, 

And shone an angel through the gloom. 


« Black be the memory of the time 
Which brought me to that ruffian’s door! 
I heard his false lip lure to crime, 
Filed and returned no more. 
December’s shadows drearand dim, 
Were round me when I rushed from him ; 
I seemed with sudden vigour braced, 
As on from street to street | paced, 
Like some much-looked-for messenger, 
Hurrying—alas! I knew not where ! 


«It is not in my power to tell 

How long that tempest of the mind 
Whirled me before it—when it fell, 

It left far worse behind ; 
The step-dame Earth showed nought tome 
But woe, or nameless infamy ; 
And something whispered —better give 
Thy Maker back thy breath, than live 
A tew more miserable days, 
Tn anguish, or pollution’s ways. 
«1 stood w a stately bridge 

Where Grief and Guilt alike repair— 
And leaning o’er its granite ridge, 

Implored forgiveness there— 
Forgiveness at the Mercy seat, 
‘That | should rather dare to meet, 
Uncalled, the Almighty’s righteous eye, 
Than tax the World’s humanity ; 
Then crept I to a dusky spot— 
And—farther, 1 remember not.” 


Her tale wastold. ‘Though used to scenes 
Which harden pity’s source—even they, 
Law’s dull officials—left no means 
Untried that in them lay, 
To cheer the creature desolate, 
Who by their watch-fire shivering sat; 
And morning brought, with ways and will 
To shelter her from future ill, 
A friend—through whom she soon obtained 
The home where she has since remained. 


She smiles contented now ; but Powers 
Of Justice and of Goodness, speak— 
Declare—if in thie :and of ours, 
*Tis fitting that the weak 
And pure of soul, should thus be thrown 
On the rough sea of chance, alone, 
b black al ti 








While Folly in profusion lives, A 
While Fashion’s minions wealth abuse, 
And their own peace in splendour lose! 

We must leave the remaining poems of 
this volume, and hasten to the nine songs 
with which it concludes. There are many 
song-writers in this land, and some of high 
degree—Scott, and Campbell, and Moore, 
for instance; and even we ourselves in the 
green leaf of our youth indited some dozen 
or so of lyrics, which are not yet forgotten. 
We feel that it is not every bardling who 
can write—not a true lyrice—for that is a 
flight above most men’s power—but words 
which shall echo the music as truly as a 
dancer’s foot beats time to the fiddle. He 
who shall write such a song must have his 
heart and soul under the influence of the music, 
else he can only put words harmoniously to- 
gether, which neither man, woman, nor child, 
can sing. Song requires dancing words, and 
music must have speaking strings. The 
best of Kennedy's songs are the longest: we 
shall make room for a short one first. 











O princely is the Baron’s hall. 


“ O princely is the Baron’s hall, 
And bright his lady’s bower! 
And none may wed their eldest son, 
Without a royal dower ; 
If such, my peerless maid, be thine, 
Then place thy dainty hand in mine.” 


« A cot beside the old oak tree ; 
The woodbine’s pleasant flower— 
Free thoughts, and an unspotted name, 
Sir Knight, are all my er: 
Thy gold spur and thy milk-white steed, 
May bear thee where thou’lt better speed.” 
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A sire’s domain—a mother’s pride— 
Demand—deserve—no wealthier bride !” 


He writes better where he has more room. 
The following should be sung in bower and 
hall: it is too poetic for the stage—words of 
any kind will do, where sounds can only be 
heard. 

The Bold Lover. 


For years I adored thee, 
But hope had I none, 
That e’er thy father 

Would such a son. 
If my hand sent no token, 
My lip made no sign, 

To picture my passion— 
The fault was not mine! 


I’ve watched thee ied, 
In greenwood and hall— 
Unseen by thy kindred 
Thy wooers and all ; 
men cried—a marvel !— 
I worshipped thee where 
The knees of the holy 
Were bending in prayer. 


I’ve looked to thy window 
In stillness of night, 
And longed for the wings of 
The happy moonlight. 
y chamber, 





In secret I burned 


Our meeting is o’er— 
’Tis speaking a word—and 
Je part never more ! 


To win thy gray father, 
I’ve no patch of earth ; 
To match thy high brothers, 
I’ve no musty birth. 

Let the rich call me beggar, 
The titled a churl— 

My blade is as true as 

The sword of an Earl. 


Thou shalt not lack honour, 
Thou shalt not need Jand, 
While there ’s wit in this head, 
Or in this hand. 
And better than jewels, 
Or old pedigree, 
Sole Queen of my bosom 
Enthroned thou shalt be! 
My steed grows impatient, 
And paws at the gate ; 
He frets for bright moments 
That fly as we wait. 
He tells me ere morning, 
Far, far must I ride, 
To lead to the altar 
A fugitive Bride. 

One word at parting. Kennedy can write 
much better poetry than he has yet written. 
He must not be afraid. Be bold—be bold: 
we say again—be bold. Let him not chain 
nature up. This volume is most beautifully 
printed ; and, what is better, it is inscribed 
to William Motherwell, a man of uncommon 

enius — little known on this side of the 

weed—but who will be heard of for cen- 
turies on both, if he but give us a volume of 
his maritime 
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The Heiress of Bruges: a Tale of the Year Six- 


teen Hundred. By T. C. Grattan. 4 vols. 


London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


If we trouble our old friends with a little 
“jteration,” we trust they will excuse us. 
Thanks to the liberal press of England, which 
has done aud is doing us so much good 
service, we have many subscribers, to whom 
Mr. Pickersgill’s letter of the 24th of August, 
and all accompanying circumstances, will be 
a novelty. We must therefore revert to the 
facts. It is now generally known that the 
Literary Gazette is the property of the great 
Publishers, and that Mr. Colburn is a large 
shareholder ; and it happens by some extraor- 
dinary accident, that Mr. Colburn’s works are 
therein reviewed, and generally with extra- 
vagant commendation, before they are pub- 
lished—before any independent Paper can 
obtain a sight of them; the consequence, the 
accidental consequence no doubt, is, that 
orders are received for these “ interesting,” 
“ admirable,’"—“ shrewd, brilliant, clever” 
volumes, before our country friends can possi- 
bly hear one independent and honest opinion 
about them. Now, we happened incidentally 
to speak of a review of “The Heiress of 
Bruges,” before the Literary Gazette had 
done its dull dutiful service, or the work was 
published—the whole rookery was in agita- 
tion—and after consultations and legal 
epinions, we were served with the following, 

by the clerk of the worthy publisher :— 

“ Tuesday, 21th August, 1830. 
“ Srir,—Lam desired and duly authorized to acquaint 
ou that the publication of Mr. Grattan’s work, ‘‘ The 
eiress of Bruges,” will not take plice for several 
weeks; and you will, therefore, be pleased to postpone 
your review of it till the proper time, of which due 
notice will be given you. 
am, Sir, 
For Mr. Grattan, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
J. PICKERSGILL.” 

Of course we obeyed—wondering at the 
blindness of that passion, which could lead 
the parties to expose so openly the mysteries 
of the system. But we did obey, and 
thought that in common decency, with their 
pledged word on record, we should have the 
“due notice.” Not so;—the first we had 
was a commendatory criticism of five co- 
lumns in their Literary Gazette! Thus, and 
by such means they got the start ofus. Be it 
so; but we tell them, this simple statement 
will do the system more injury than a dozen 
of our commentaries on it—they are stripping 
it bare, and exposing it in all its disgusting 
deformity, which we dare not do. Enough 
of such folly. 

Now to our review of Mr. Grattan’s work, 
of which not one word will be altered in 
consequence. We know nothing of pub- 
lishers or authors, of friends or enemies, when 
called on to speak critically of books. We 
may err in our judgments, but they will be 
honest. Putiing and praising have done 
their best and worst heretofore—this paper 
is established to ascertain what truth will do. 

Mr. Grattan is undoubtedly a clever man 
—but, as we noticed last week, it is not every 
clever man that can write a good novel—and 
few novels will repay us for the exhausting 
labour of wading through four volumes. Mr. 
Grattan’s, too, is an historical novel, and his- 
torical novels are apt to be wearisome. He 
has, however, laboured hard at his work, 
and so have we. But, notwithstanding an 
intimate acquaintance with the history 





and manners of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—notwithstanding the stir- 
ring events and picturesque circumstances of 
which he has judiciously availed himself— 
notwithstanding the merit to which he is 
fairly entitled, of a good and interesting plot, 
the author has failed to please and interest 
his reader, by one single and pervading fault 
—overworking. There are good scenes— 
well-drawn characters— but all overwrought ; 
and the novel itself is wiredrawn: there is 
nothing to excuse the fourth volume except 
the 200/. which he received for it. The 
Burgomaster of Bruges is forcibly drawn, 
and well brought out in the first part of 
the story; the character of Beatrice, an un- 
willing inmate of a convent, is interesting 
aud original, though a little extravagant; 
the character of ‘Trovaldo, the Spanish Go- 
vernor of Bruges, is well conceived, and 
with that of Gaspar, his slave, and Sederic, 
his rival and enemy, is vigorously sketched. 
There are various scenes in the work of con- 
siderable power and felicity; yet does the 
author's constant tendency to overcharge 
everything—to be great and gorgeous upon 
the most trifling occasions—to imitate Sir 
Walter, and aggravate all his faults—to be 
mouthing, and romantic, and extravagant, 
without regard to truth or nature—to 
show off his Flemish reading to the utmost 
point of pedantry, and to spin artificial 
dialogue out of all time and scason,—weary 
those who are the most ready to give him 
credit for talent, and for considerabie talent. 
There are few of those touches of nature in 
Mr. Grattan’s work, that strike home to the 
heart ; and the constant ambition of the an- 
thor ior high romance, and the effective and 
picturesque, gives his descriptions in general 
an air of gorgeous confusion, which is the 
very reverse of graphic, and which, taking 
no hold of the fancy of the reader, becomes 
wearisome and appears bombastic. During 
the siege, which is carried on through the 
greater part of two volumes, the head of the 
unfortunate reader is so confused with firing 
of culverins, sorties, prodigies of valour, 
bustle and confusion, 

Guns, drums, trum pets, blunderbuss and thunder, 
that he becomes perfectly bewildered, and is 
glad to escape at all hazards. But we are 
falling into Mr. Grattan’s error, and becom- 
ing a litile too elaborate. We shall there- 
fore conclude by an opinion, that the first and 
second volumes will well repay the reader— 
and that the reader will think he has repaid 
Mr. Grattan, by digging his way through the 
third and fourth. 


Second Preliminary Dissertation to the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica. By 
Sir Janes Mackintosh. 

{Second Notice.] 

In our former notice we attempted a general, 

though brief review, of Sir James Mackintosh’s 

peculiarities as a writer. We shall now proceed 
to give an account of the Dissertation before us. 

Sir James commences with a reiteration of the 
complaint, which moral inquirers have, in all 
ages, been accustomed to make, as to the un- 
suitableness of the language of common life for 
the expression of those shades of meaning which 
it is their object to fix and classify. He then 
proceeds, in what he terms preliminary observa- 
tions, to point out a source of confusion to the 
great majority of ethical inquirers—viz. the 
distinction that ought to be kept in view, between 








the elements of right and wrong in human con- 
duct—and the elements of those feelings with 
which right and wrong are contemplated,—be- 
tween a criterion of morality, in short, and a 
theory of moral sentiments. ‘This distinction, on 
which Sir James lays the greatest stress, was, he 
afterwards admits, first clearly pointed out by 
Dr. Brown. 

Then follow brief retrospects of ancient and 
scholastic ethics, but, though there are some cu- 
rious features in the details, these abstracts offer 
little to attract the attention of general readers. 
The mention of Grotius introduces us to the mo- 
dern ethical schools. Grotius is a favourite with 
Sir James, and ful] justice is done to his merits. 
The next name in the order of time, is Hobbes— 
a man, to whose transcendant powers of intellect 
Sir James, in his most laudatory mood, would 
scarce be able to render more than due praise. 
“The dogmatism of Hobbes, says Sir James in 
conclusion, “* was, however unjustly, one of the 
sources of his fame. ‘The founders of systems 
deliver their novelties with the undoubting spirit 
of discoverers ; and their followers are apt to be 
dogmatical, because they can see nothing beyond 
their own ground. It might seem incredible, if 
it were not established by the experience of all 
ages, that those who differ most from the opinions 
of their fellow men, are most confident of the 
truth of their own. But it commonly requires 
an overweening conceit of the superiority of a 
man’s own judgment, to make him espouse very 
singular notions; and when he has once em-- 
braced them, they are endeared to him by the 
hostility of those, whom he contemns as the 
prejudiced vulgar.” 

Now, we must remark that if the results of 
meditation acquire value from its duration and 
intensity, the peculiarity alluded to is not strange 
at all. When men habitually borrow their 
opinions from their fellow men, the successive 
loans may comprehend the most contradictory 
doctrines. But on thinkers, the greater number 
of the opinions of their adoption, cannot in the 
nature of things, exercise so much influence, as 
opinions, the offspring of their own intcilect, 
and those propositions—whether they shall be 
ultimately classed as paradexes, or hailed as 
original truths, must be peculiarly referable to 
the intellect of the individual—which differ most 
trom the conclusions of preceding or contempo- 
rary inquirers. 

The writings of Hobbes were followed by con- 
troversies as to the existence and nature of the 
moral faculties and the social aflections—con- 
troversies, which for more than half a century 
raged in every quarter of the philosophical 
world, ‘The principal combatants were Cumber- 
land, Cudworth, Clarke, Shaftesbury, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Edwards, Buf- 
fier; and of these, in the order we have named, 
Sir James proceeds to give a brief account. 

The estimate of Cudworth appears to us just, 
and extremely well written. ‘he system of 
Dr. Clarke sprung to a certain extent from that 
of Cudworth; and the exposition of its pecu- 
liarities with which Sir James Mackintosh has 
favoured us, seems a sound one, but liable to the 
drawback of being borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment from Dr. Brown. 

We must hasten over Sir James’s estimates 
of the modern-antique systems, which were 
contemporaneous, or rose into repute, imme- 
diately after that of Dr. Clarke. There is 
truth and delicacy in the notices of Leibnitz 
and Edwards, and considerable power in the 
dissertation on the defects of Butler's theory. 
Berkeley’s merits are skilfully enumerated. To 
Hume's, equal justice is done, but in a more 
elaborate style. This part of the dissertation, 
by the way, appeared many years ago in the 
Edinburgh Review ;—still, however, it will bear 
reprinting. Smith follows next in order; and the 
account given of his ethical writings, though the 
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arguments here urged are not altogether new, 
appears to us, a fair one. Hartley is a favourite 
with Sir James—but we do not think that his 
merits are exaggerated. Paley, on the contrary, 
seems to us to be greatly overrated. The re- 
marks on Tucker are graphic and pleasing. 

The name of Bentham opens a field of discus- 
sion more interesting to the greater number of 
readers of this dissertation, abounding as it does 
in difficulties, and undecided questions. The fol- 
lowing sketch is curious, at any rate: “The dis- 
ciples of Bentham are more like the hearers of an 
Athenian philosopher than the pupils of a mo- 
dern professor, or the cool proselytes of a modern 
writer. They are in general men of competent 
age, and superior understanding, who voluntarily 
embrace the laborious study of useful and noble 
sciences, who derive their opinions not so much 
from the cold perusal of his writings, as from 
familiar converse with a master from whose lips 
these opinions are recommended by simplicity, 
disinterestedness, originality, and  vivacity ; 
aided, rather than impeded by foibles not un- 
amiable, enforced of late by the growing autho- 
rity of years and of fame, and at all times 
strengthened by that undoubting reliance on his 
own judgment, which mightily increases the as- 
cendant of such a man over those who approach 
him. Ashe and they deserve the credit of braving 
vulgar prejudices, so they must be content to 
incur the imputation of falling into the neigh- 
bouring vices, of seeking distinction by singu- 
larity; of clinging to opinions because they are 
obnoxious; of wantonly wounding the most re- 
spectable feelings of mankind; of regarding an 
immense display of method and nomenclature as 
a sure token of a corresponding increase of 
knowledge ; and of considering themselves as a 
chosen few, whom an initiation into the most 
secret mysteries of philosophy entitles to look 
down with pity, if not with contempt, on the 
profane multitude. Viewed with aversion or 
dread by the public, they become more bound to 
each other and to their master; while they are 
provoked into the use of language which more 
and more exasperates opposition to them. A 
hermit in the greatest of cities—seeing only his 
disciples, and indignant that systems of govern- 
ment and Jaw, which he believes to be perfect, 
are disregarded at once by the many of the 
powerful,—Mr. Bentham has at length been be- 
trayed into the most unphilosophical hypothesis 
that all the ruling bodies who guide the commu- 
nity have conspired to stifle and defeat his dis- 
coveries. He is too little acquainted with doubts 
to believe the honest doubts of others, and he is 
too angry to make allowance for their prejudices 
und habits. He has embraced the most extreme 
party in practical politics; manifesting more 
dislike and contempt towards those who are 
more moderate supporters of popular principles 
than towards their most inflexible opponents. 
To the unpopularity of his philosophical and 
political doctrines, he has added the more 
general and lasting obloquy which arises from an 
unseemly treatment of doctrines and principles, 
which, if there were no other motives for reve- 
rential deference, even a regard to the feelings 
of the best men requires to be approached with 
decorum and respect.” 

On the substantial truth or falsehood of Sir 
James's charges against Mr. Bentham’s philo- 
sophy and its tendencies, we have no desire to ex- 
pressan opinion. But why, may we be permitted to 
ask, does Sir James inveigh against system when 
treating of Bentham and Hobbes? In reference 
to the latter, we were told, that “a genius for 
system cramps the growth of knowledge,” and 
Bacon’s observation, that “method carrying a 
show of total and perfect knowledge, has a ten- 
dency to generate acquiescence,” is quoted with 
applause. Yet ina previous part ofthis disserta- 
tion, Sir James alludes to “system” in a very dif- 
ferent strain: “ It is easy to conceive,” he re- 








marks, an “ exhaustive analysis of human know- 
ledge, and a consequent division of it into parts 
corresponding to all the classes of objects to which 
it relates: a representation of that vast edifice, 
containing a picture of what is finished, a sketch 
of what is building, and even a conjectural out- 
line of what, though required by completeness 
and convenience, as well as symmetry, is yet 
altogether untouched. A system of names 
might also be imagined,” &c. (p. 295); and this 
great achievement, we are told, is “ reserved for 
a second Bacon and a future generation.” 
System—method—a new nomenclature, we may 
learn from this, are excellent things in the hands 
of Bacon, though infinitely reprehensible when 
employed by Hobbes and Bentham. 

Dugald Stewart’s name follows Mr. Ben- 
tham’s; and the account given of that amiable 
philosopher's life and writings is extremely in- 
teresting. 

Thomas Brown closes the illustrious list. Of 
his metaphysical system, Sir James scarcely 
attempts to give an estimate. He does not, in 
truth, appear to be acquainted with it ;—a con- 
clusion, warranted not merely by internal evi- 
dence, but by the apologetic sentiments with 
which he prefaces his brief notice of this, the 
greatest of metaphysicians. “ A writer, as he 
advances in life, ought to speak with diflidence 
of systems, which he had only begun to consider 
with care after the age in which it becomes 
hard for his thoughts to flow into new channels. 
A reader cannot be said practically to under- 
stand a theory, till he has acquired the power 
of thinking, at least for a short time, with the 
theorist. Even a hearer, with all the helps of 
voice in the instructor, of countenance from him 
and from fellow-hearers, finds it ditticult to per- 
form this necessary process without either being 
betrayed into hasty and undistinguishing assent, 
or faliing, while he is in pursuit of an impartial 
estimate of opinions, into an indifference about 
their truth. I have felt this diiticulty in recon- 
sidering ancient opinions.” 

We had intended to point out at some length 
the gross injustice to Dr. Brown, of which Sir 
James has been guilty, through ignorance, per- 
haps, of his metaphysical system, (though with 
his ethical, Sir James has made himself tolerably 
familiar) ; but we deem it better, as it is certainly 
more gratifying, to quote the following tribute 
to that amiable philosopher's worth :— 

“ The character of Dr. Brown is very attrac- 
tive, as an example of one in whom the utmost 
tenderness of affection, and the indulgence of 
a flowery fancy, were not repressed by the highest 
cultivation, and by a perhaps excessive refine- 
ment of intellect. His mind soared and roamed 
through every region of philosophy and poetry; 
but his untravelled heart clung to the hearth of his 
father, to the children who shared it with him, 
and after them, first to the other partners of his 
childish sports, and then almost solely to those 
companions of his youthful studies whocontinued 
to be the friends of his life. Speculation seemed 
to keep his kindness at home. It is observable, 
that, though sparkling with fancy, he does not 
seem to have been deeply or durably touc’ied 
by those affections which are lighted at its 
torch, or at least tinged with its colovrs. His 
heart sought little abroad, but contentedly dwelt 
in his family and in his study. He was one of 
those men of genius, who repaid the tender 
care of a mother by rocking the cradle of her 
reposing age.” 

The dissertation concludes with a brief ac- 
count of the philosophical systems of Germany. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to repeat 
our opinion of the gencral merits of this work. 
With many attractions of style and manner, 
and abounding, as it does, in learning and re- 
search, there seems to us much to censure, in 
the tone, which it occasionally assumes. Its 
highest value, indeed, will, we think, be found 





to consist, in the stimulus, which it is fitted to 
impart, to the rational curiosity of its readers— 
not in the conclusions to which it introduces 
us, or the analytic processes by which these are 
attained. As a whole, however, it will prove 
deeply interesting to the very limited number 
who have not yet ceased to take an interest in 
that department of philosophy, on which the 
reputation of English thinkers rested almost 
exclusively, for several generations. 


The Secret Revealed of the Authorship of Junius’s 
Letters. By James Falconar, jun. esq. Lon- 
don, 1830. Holdsworth & Ball. 


ANOTHER attempt to unravel the mystery which 
for more than half a century has shrouded the 
author of Junius! The ambition of literary pur- 
veyors for all that is “dark, deep, and mar- 
vellous,” has long feasted with greedy appetite 
on every shadowy circumstance that could pos- 
sibly be tortured into a connexion with the great 
“unrevealed one.” The pride of family, the 
ties of kindred and of friendship, the affectations 
of critical conceit, and last, but not least, the 
paramount interest of publishers, have alike in- 
stigated unavailing inquiry, that has served only 
to engender literary feuds, and perpetuate doubt. 
Francis, Sackville, Hamilton, Burke, and Boyd, 
* All in their turn have had their tithe of talk ;” 
while the claims of Horne Tooke have not 
been overlooked in this literary voyage of 
discovery. In America, the latter has tound 
a determined advocate in a_ small gentle- 
man, some threescore years old, a soi-disant 
doctor of laws, who walks with a gold-headed 
cane, ever and anon presents you with a richly 
enamelled snuff-box, talks large, and of nothing 
else, and has succeeded in persuading brother 
Jonathan that the said John Horne Tooke, 
when living, was no other than the real, pal- 
pable, substantial Junius himself, and that the 
portentous motto, ‘ Stat nominis umbra,” is all 
catch-penny and rhodomontade. But to the 
work beforeus. It endeavours to set the ques- 
tion of authorship at rest, by placing a Mr. 
Wray, otherwise unknown to fame, in situations 
that necessarily made him acquainted or con- 
nected with the transactions that form the sub- 
jects of Junius’s Letters. His intimacy with Lord 
Hardwicke is supposed to have given rise to the 
letters addressed by Junius to the Earl of Chat- 
ham, because between these noblemen there ex- 
isted some jealousies and disagreements; and 
this fact, aided by the circumstance of his filling 
an office of trust under the former, is made 
to explain the great knowledge of passing 
events displayed throughout by Junius. The 
same arguments are adduced respecting the 
letters written in defence of the Duke of Port- 
land, who was in some way connected with 
Wray by marriage. In short, the whole of the 
arguments in favour of Wray, turn upon a sort 
of probable presumption, arising from a fortu- 
nate, but we think, accidental concatenation of 
facts. It appears that the enmities of Junius 
belonged equally to Wray; and that the latter, 
from the nature of his office and the character 
of his friends, was likely to possess those facili- 
ties of information, the wonderfui extent of which 
in the Letters of Junius, forms no inconsiderable 
difficulty in the way of ascertaining the true 
author, and which has contributed, as much as 
the classic elegance of their composition, to 
excite the curiosity and astonishment of the 
world. The arguments in support of Mr. 
Wray’s claims are supported by the same spe- 
cies of evidence which marks all the works we 
have upon the subject, and are therefore entitled, 
to a certain extent, to the attention of the lite- 
rary public. Direct proof is beyond our reach, 
or the question long before this late day would 
have been satisfactorily disposed of; in its 
absence, circumstantial testimony alone has by 
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necessity been made to form the pillar of each 
successive candidate’s elevation to the fame of 
the authorship. We may probably consider 
this work, which has but just come into our 
hands, more in detail on some future occasion. 


The Journal of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No.1. London, 1830. Murray. 


Branpe’s “Quarterly Journal of Science” is 
no more,—in its place has appeared another, 
published under the special auspices of the 
Royal Institution: this is as it should be, and 
indeed ought to have been long since. With 
the exception of the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” (for those of the Society of Arts can 
hardly come under the denomination) we have 
not, to our shame be it snoken, any periodical 
work published, like these on the continent, 
under the sanction of a public body, exclusively 
devoted to original communications on philoso- 
phical subjects. In the department of medicine 
and surgery, there is not this deficiency: we 
have the Transactions of the Royal College of 
Physicians (a volume of which, by the bye, we 
have not seen for some time), and those of the 
** Medico-Chirurgical,” besides others, from 
which the profession have derived considerable 
advantages; why, then, should not the other 
branches of science meet with an equal degree 
of attention ? 

Men of learning, have for some time looked 
with regret on this hiatus in literature ; and it 
should seem that under the impression of such 
feelings, the managers of the Royal Institution 
have laid the foundation of the present journal, 
at the same time conforming with the seven- 
teenth chapter of their bye-laws, in which it is 
required that “The managers of the Institution 
shall cause to be published from time to time, 
and if possible at regular intervals, Journals of 
the Royal Institution; and these journals shall 
contain such reports of the committees, such 
original communications from the members and 
others, as the managers may think worthy of 
public attention, and such abstracts from the 
Transactions of learned Societies at home and 
abroad, and notices of discoveries, that may be 
thought likely to diffuse science and render it 
of practical utility: the selection of papers, the 
form of publication, and the manner of distri- 
bution or sale, shall be at the discretion of the 
managers.” We are given to understand, how- 
ever, that the committee do not consider them- 
selves responsible for the certainty of the facts, 
or the propriety of the reasonings contained in 
these papers; but in the abstracts and transla- 
tions from the Transactions of literary and 
scientific bodies, experiments, which admit of 
verification, will be repeated by the professor in 
the Institution to whose department they may 
appertain, and will thus receive additional im- 
portance from their sanction. 

Among the valuable and interesting papers 
of this number, is the first of a series on the 
Physiology of Vision, by Mr. Charles Wheat- 
stone, a man high in the scientific world, and 
who has imparted both pleasure and instruction 
at the conversazioni in Albemarle Street, by his 
illustrative experiments on the theory of pho- 
nics, particularly in that branch of the science 
which relates to the transmission of musical 
sounds through solid conductors. In these 
papers, he intends giving successively an account 
of the discoveries of Purkinje, Goethe, Mile, 
Miller, Plateau, &c. whose interesting experi- 
ments on vision are almost, if not entirely, un- 
known in this country. 

We feel great inclination to extractsome of the 
beautiful experiments mentioned by Mr. Wheat- 
tone, several of which we have ourselves verified, 

articularly that most singular one, where the 
ote i. Me of the retina, with all their rami_ 
fications, greatly magnified, are distinctly see 





projected, as it were, on a plane without the 
eye, but our limits do not unfortunately at this 
period admit of it; we must therefore refer our 
readers to the paper. Mr. Faraday has a va- 
luable paper “On the Limits of Vaporization,” 
and Mr. Rennie one, “On the Cleanliness of 
Animals,” in which he advances some new and 
plausible ideas respecting the nature and habits 
of the larva of the female glow-worm. The 
foreign and miscellaneous intelligence com- 
prises much that is new both in mechanical and 
chemical science, and in the department of 
natural history; a study, which we are happy to 
say, is at the present time, much cultivated in 
this country. 


The Winter's Wreath, for 1831. London, Whit- 
taker & Co.; Liverpool, G. Smith. 


Tus, though a Winter’s Wreath, is full of 
sweet flowers. We have Mrs. Hemans, and 
Archdeacon Wrangham, Dr. Bowring, Miss 
Jewsbury, J. H. Wiffen, Hartley Coleridge, Tho- 
mas Roscoe, and twenty others, gracing the 
volume with contributions. We have not room, 
at present, to be very critical, or to extract 
largely ; but shall select as a specimen of its 
poetry, 
A Farewell to Abbotsford. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Home of the gifted! fare thee well, 
And a blessing on thee rest 

While the heather waves its purple bell 
O’er moss and mountain crest; 

While stream to stream around thee calls, 
And banks with broom are drest, 

Glad be the harping in thy halls— 
A blessing on thee rest! 


While the high voice, from thee sent forth, 
Bids rock and cairn reply, 

Wakening the spirits of the North, 
Like a chieftain’s gathering cry ; 

While its deep master-tones hold sway, 
As a king’s, o’er every breast, 

Home of the Legend and the Lay! 
A blessing on thee rest. 


Joy to thy hearth, and board, and bower! 
mg honours to thy line ! 
And hearts of proof, and hands of power, 
And bright names worthy thine ! 
By the merry step of childhood still 
May thy free sward be prest! 
—While one proud pulse in the Jand can thrill, 
A blessing on thee rest! 


The following, by Mary Howitt, is full of 
tenderness and feeling : — 


The Mother. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Happy woman, who hast bound 

Love within a magic round 

Of home duties, and the ties 

Of thy true heart’s sympathies ! 

What to thee is daily care, 

Early waking, homely fare, 

Arduous toil and watchings late— 

What ?—Thy being’s useful state, 

That which makes thee what thou art, 

Beautiful, and pure of heart! 

God hath given thee to fulfil, 

Duties: and thy cheerful will 

Doeth well the part assigned : 
And thy days of labour hard 
Bring abundant, rich reward ; 

Strength of body, peace of mind! 


Woman, oft on such as thou, 
With thy calm, maternal brow, 
With thy heart, whose holy spring 
Knows no wild disquieting, 

Do I look, even with a sense 

Of admiring reverence : 

With a wish that I, like thee, 
Had no restless yearnings fond 
Towards what is our grasp beyond— 
Had no eagle thought impelling 
Onward, upward—that the welling 

Of my soul’s strong tide could be 
Like thine own, a stream that flows 
Ever, yet no tumult knows! 


Blessing to the Power benign, 

Who warms that mother’s heart of thine, 
And hath made thy soul’s delight 
Thine own children in thy sight, 

And doth give, like morning dew, 
The good thy spirit clings unto! 





Blessing be to God ! for he 

Hath many mothers made like thee~— 

Many spirits, whose calm worth, 

Like spring sunbeams on the earth, 
Makes a bliss where’er it shine ! 


Go, thou happy one, and cast 

Light thy children’s home around : 
Fame has nothing that can last 

Like the peace thy heart has found! 
Go, thou art not poor, though lowly, 
Thy life’s wealth is duty holy ; 
And the ceaseless joys that rise 
From thy heart’s warm charities, 
These are better than the blind 
Dreamings of a stronger mind ! 

As a fine specimen of the curiosa felicitas of 
expression, we were inclined to transfer into 
our pages Archdeacon Wrangham’s translation 
of “The Butterfly was a Gentleman,” but re- 
collected that it appeared two years ago in the 
London Weekly Review, an independent paper of 
that day, which was bought up by Mr. Colburn, 
and then dropped. 

There is, too, a clever critical Essay on John- 
son and Burke, by Mr. Merritt, in that sober 
and unaffected style to which it is desirable that 
criticism should return: bad critics, we regret 
to say, keep pace with bad books—the blind 
leading the blind. 

The “ Reminiscences of Ackworth School,” by 
William Howitt, is another very pleasant paper, 
from which much wholesome philosophy may be 
extracted, though there is none professedly in 
it. Nor must we forget “The Revenu,” by 
Miss Jewsbury, written with her accustomed 
truth and power. But this is a very hasty and 
insufficient report; for which the pressure of 
other volumes must apologize. 


Ancient History, English and French, exemplified 
in a regular Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle, 
§e. 12m, Hatchard and Son. 

To all who are interested in the study of Saxon 

literature, we strongly recommend this work, 

which evinces a powerful spirit of critical in- 
quiry and great research, with considerable 
learning and ingenuity. Yet the accomplished 
author has not declared his name—we feel, 
however, little hesitation in acquainting the 
lovers of Saxon antiquities that their obligations 
for the entertainment and instruction which 
they may derive from this excellent work, are 
due to Mr. English, a young lawyer. This 
gentleman has prefaced his Dissection of the 

Saxon Chronicle, with a review of Wharton's 

“ Utrum Elfricus Grammaticus?” of Malmes- 

bury’s “Life of Saint Wulstan,” and of the 

“‘ Peterborough History” of Hugo Candidus— 

and in these prefatory reviews the principal 

Saxon annalists are now (for the first time) 

identified. 


Modern Medicine influenced by Morbid Anatomy : 
an Oration delivered at the fifty-seventh Anniver- 
sary of the Medical Society of London: also an 
Apology for Medical Nomenclature. By Leo- 
nard Stewart, M.D. &c. London, 1830. 

Tuts is a very unpretending examination of the 
complexities attending the phenomena of dis- 
ease, and of the various means by which the 
nearest approach to certainty in investigation 
may be attained, to the end of rendering the 
treatment more rational and efficient. The 
author’s previous writings have shown him 
to be a philanthropic and judicious observer, 
and the present brief essay shows him well ac- 
quainted with the various bearings of the sub- 
ject which he has discussed. 





Albert ; or, the Lord’s Prayer Exemplified. A 
Swiss Tale in Verse. London, 1830. Seguin. 
THE idea of this little work is good, and it will 
have an interest with young people, for whose use 
itis designed. The writer would have acted more 
judiciously by omitting the political nonsense. 
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Publit Virgilii Maronis Opera; Notis ex Editione 
Heynian& excerptis illustrata; accedit Index 
Mattairianus. London, 1830. Pickering. 


A very useful volume, either for sons or fathers; 
strong and cheap enough for a school book, and 
handsome enough for our own library shelves. 





LINES ON PLACING IN MY HOUSE MY 
MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 
BY T. ATKINSON. 


My Mother!—Blessings on that art divine, 

Which makes again thy much-loved presence 
mine— 

Not only in the visions that pass by 

The waking fix’dness of my mental eye— 

(There thou hast ever had the honoured place 

Which now awaits this shadow of thy face), 

But in a guise that for a time can stay 

The hand which writes on everything, “ Decay”; 

Which even on thee hath tracked the prints of 
woe, 

And made young sorrow’s furrows deeper show. 

O Mother of my heart !—-even as thou art here, 

But limned on canvas—thou art passing dear ; 

And thus I welcome thee, to grace the home 

Which thou should’st ne’er have, wayward, wan- 
dered from. 

—No more of this! regret itself may cease, 

If distance calm our sorrows into peace ; 

And now, where thy loved semblance hath its 

lace, 

There will I oftenest turn my brightening face; 

Yea, too, when prisoned grief breaks forth in 
sighs, 

Bend the moist gazing of my longing eyes: 

Smile on me then, my mother, even as now, 

And steal the shadows from my wrinkled brow. 

1 will—I have forgot thou e’er didst frown— 

The canvas and my heart the thought disown: 

Ah! could I too forget with that which was, 

How oft my fiery passions gave thee cause! 

Now thou wilt only smile upon thy boy, 

With all that’s left thy widowed heart of joy. 

How small that portion is, they only know, 

Who’ve traced thy virtuous life through one 
long woe, 

Whose bitterness lay near the stream’s young 
source— 

What wonder then it poisoned all its course ? 

Yet as that rolls, methinks ’twill flow more clear, 

And thine be recompense—nay joy—even here ; 

For retribution, that remains with Heaven— 

Be they who wronged, by God, as thee, for- 
given! 

And (I too paint, and :,ay my pictures be 

As like what will be, a° s this to thee!) 

Lo! thy fair locks to honoured whiteness 
blanched, 

But yet thine eye’s intelligence unquenched, 

Lapped in the comforts of a green old age, 

I hear thy fluent speech calm down to sage, 

While round thee cluster, branching from “ The 
Bough,” 

The only one the tree will send forth now. 

O couldst thou live till round some son of mine 

The wreath I ne’er myself can win might twine, 

Then would I lay thine honoured head in dust, 

With but the pang of parting with the just! 

But should this soothing picture melt away, 

And all that skill thus shows be turned to clay, 

Then, oh! my Mother! how my bursting heart 

Will daily bless the love-inspired art 

Which gives the image to the earthly eye, 

Of all that God hath gathered to the sky. 

I love thy likeness, Mother, as ’tis here, 

But then I shall thy very shade revere ;— 

Yet oh! may it be long before this head 

Is treasured as a relic of the dead! 


Glasgow, September 1830. 


—_————~—_— 





THE MOON’S RAYS. 


THE sun's rays, as is well known, consist 
of three distinct species viz. rays of heat, 
rays of light, and deoxidizing rays, the latter 
being so named, from their influence in separa- 
ting oxygen from its combinations. The rays of 
light are again separable by the prism into 
several rays, all varying in colour from each 
other, the red ray on the one hand, and the violet 
on the other, forming the opposite extreme 
edges of the rainbow fan into which the sun's 
light is refracted by the prism—the red ray being 
the least refrangible, and the violet ray the most 
so. In the focus of the red ray the heating rays 
are most intense; while, on the contrary, the de- 
oxidizing rays are most intense in the focus of 
the violet ray—both the heating and deoxidizing 
rays diminishing in intensity on approximating to 
the centre of the rainbow fan, beyond which, the 
presence of either is but in a slight degree indi- 
cated by the usual tests. The sun’s heating rays 
are not reflected back to the earth by the moon, 
while, on the contrary, the deoxidizing rays 
seem evidently to be so, in at least an equal 
degree with the rays of light, and to this I attri- 
bute the greater portion of the hitherto inex- 
plicable phenomena produced by the moon on 
the surface of our planet. To the influence of the 
sun’s deoxidizing rays is wholly or mainly re- 
ferable, the extrication of oxygen from living 
vegetables, the ripening of fruits and ¢-ain, the 
tarnishing of colours, the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, and the extin- 
guishing of combustion; for combustion, being 
simply a chemical union of oxygen with a com- 
bustible body, whatever counteracts that union 
must counteract or altogether extinguish com- 
bustion. The fact of the deoxidizing rays of the 
sun counteracting combustion, is so duly appre- 
ciated by the clearing parties in New South 
Wales, (though ignorant, of course, of the cause) 
that they invariably prefer the night-time for 
burning off the timber, finding that combustion 
proceeds then with infinitely greater intensity 
than during the day. Now, most of, if not all 
these effects, are produced in nearly as great, 
and often in a greater degree, by the moon's 
rays than by those of the sun, showing, that 
the sun’s deoxidizing rays are reflected back 
to the earth by the moon equally with the rays 
of light. The finer colours of silks are tar- 
nished by the moon’s rays the same as by the 
sun's, fires are extinguished by the former the 
same as by the latter, the bleaching of linen pro- 
ceeds even more rapidly in moon than in sun 
light, and the ripening of fruits and grain almost 
equally so, while meat and fish become more 
quickly putrescent in the moon’s rays than in 
thesun’s, a fact well known to allship’s stewards. 
The latter curious circumstance is explainable 
by our knowledge of oxygen being a constituent 
of almost all vegetable and animal bodies; there- 
fore, whatever tends to separate this, must 
either materially alter or entirely destroy their 
substances. On new-killed meat being exposed 
to the sun’s rays, its exterior is dried and hard- 
ened by the sun’s heating rays, and a species of 
crust thus formed around it, guarding from the 
decomposing influence of the deoxidizing rays, 
like the tin cases enveloping preserved meats: 
the preservative effects of the pyroligneous and 
other acids being also referable to the hardened 
exterior crust produced. The moon’s rays, 
however, being destitute of heat, no such pro- 
tecting crust can be consequently formed, the 
meat and the fish exposed to them remaining in 
a soft moist state, and, therefore, more readily 
acted upon by the above rays—moisture being 
almost essential to animal and vegetable decom- 
position. The moister state of linen during the 
night than the day accounts in some measure 
also for bleaching being more rapid by moon 
than by sun light. It is a curious fact, as con- 





nected with this, that linens bleach quicker 
when spread upon the green grassy sward, than 
when spread upon stones or hung upon rails. 
This is doubtless owing to the grass, like other 
vegetables, absorbing oxygen when screened 
from the influence of the deoxidizing rays, and 
thereby assisting the bleaching, by absorbing the 
oxygen of the colouring matter of the linen as 
fast as extricated by the above rays. Many me- 
tallic oxides and vegetable dyes, which, like living 
vegetables, have their oxygen separated from 
them by exposure to these rays, reabsorb the 
oxygen again when no longer soexposed. Hence, 
the pleasing surprise often experienced on exa- 
mining our once shabby habiliments, after being 
deposited for weeks in the lumber chest, at find- 
ing them look again “ almost as good as new,” 
in consequence of te colouring matter of the 
dye reabsorbing in the dark the oxygen pre- 
viously extricated from it by the sun’s rays, on 
the presence of which oxygen in the colouring 
matter, its hue entirely depended. By our know- 
ledge of the sun’s deoxidizing rays being re- 
flected back to our earth by the moon, we can 
readily explain the observation of the olden phy- 
sicians, of intermittents and other diseases pro- 
duced by vegetable putrefaction, being most 
prevalent during full moon, in consequence of 
the sun’s direct deoxidizing rays and those in- 
directly reflected by the moon exerting a simul- 
taneous influence, and, as is evident, a double 
power upon vegetable matter, and thus producing 
a more speedy decomposition thereof. Probably 
also the paroxysms of Junacy during full moon 
may be ascribed to the above greater vegetable 
decomposition at that period, lunatics being 
people of strong nervous susceptibility, conse- 
quently, strongly influenced by atmospheric 
changes. To what are we to attribute the curious 
anomaly of the sun’s heating rays not being re- 
flected back to us by the moon, equally with the 
luminous and deoxidizing rays ? Can it be owing 
to the violet and other the most refrangible rays 
(in which the deoxidizing rays are most intense, 
from their equal refrangibility therewith, ) being 
reflected back to the earth by the moon, while 
the red and other the /east refrangible rays (in 
which, for the same reason, the heating rays are 
most intense,) are not so reflected? If this sur- 
mise be correct, the lunar rainbow will be found 
destitute of the red ray of light. The softest 
and mildest of the sun’s luminous rays are the 
violet and other the most refrangible rays, and 
therefore it may be in consequence of these 
rays only being reflected back to the earth by the 
moon, that moonlight is so soft and pleasing to 
the human eye. The dissolution of mists by the 
moon, has probably no connexion with what I 
refer to, being, doubtless, referable to her 
attractive powers. Pp. C. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BRESLAU IN SILESIA. 
{Extract from a Private Letter.] 


THERE are now existing in Germany four 
Universities, all constituted in a manner which 
will scarcely be credited in your country. The 
first of these Universities is that at Breslau, 
which received its present form in the year 1810, 
when the Protestant University of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder was united with the Catholic Uni- 
versity, founded by the Jesuits in the capital of 
Silesia. Since that time, the present combined 
institution has possessed a double Theological 
Faculty, a Catholic and a Protestant one; the 
remaining three Faculties being similar to those 
in other Universities. This interesting example 
of religious toleration, was also introduced some 
years later by the Prussian government into the 
newly-founded Rhenish University at Bonn, and 
very soon imitated by that of Wurtemberg in its 
university at Tuebingen, and, two years ago, 
even by Austria in the ancient University of 
Vienna. 
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Since this measure has been adopted by 
Prussia, with the intention of uniting the stucious 
youth of Silesia, which is inhabited by a nearly 
equal number of Catholics and Protestants in 
its finely situated capital, the University of 
Breslau has, year after year, seen an increase in 
the number of its frequenters, as well as in the 
importance of its literary and scientific collec- 
tions and establishments. At the end of the 
year 1828, the number of students (all present) 
amounted to 1218, and at the same period last 
year, to 1254, among whom there were 276 
Protestant, and 265 Catholic students of Theo- 
logy, 270 students of Law, 211 of Medicine and 
Surgery, and 132 of Philosophy and Philology. 
The number of courses of lectures advertised 
and nearly all delivered by the different pro- 
fessors and teachers during the two terms com- 
posing last year, amounted to three hundred and 
Aty-nine, which will certainly astonish the reader 
accustomed to the meagre and arid catalogue of 
Lectures hitherto given in your high schools. 
This can only be explained by the custom of the 
German Universities, which have not merely a 
limited number of ordinary professors with ap- 
pointments for every division and subdivision of 
the sciences, but also an unlimited a.+: still 








greater one of extraordinary professors and | 


private teachers subsisting from the fees of their 
hearers, whom they attract by compressing a mass 
of new and more special information into their 
lectures. These junior members of the University 
form a nursery, whence vacancies arising in the 
chairs of the different German and of some 
foreign Universities, are speedily and most ad- 
vantageously supplied. 

The Anatomical Museum of the University of 
Breslau is under the judicious and active su- 
perintendence of Professor Otto, who has jus[ 
published an excellent manual of Pathologicat 
Anatomy; it amounts at present tu nine thousand 
pathological and physiological preparations. 
The Botanic Garden has five thousand different 
species of plants in the glass-houses, and three 
thousand in the open air. The Zoological Mu- 
seum was greatly augmented last year, and a 
fine collection of casts of ancient and modern 
sculptures has been presented by government 
to the Museum of the Arts. 

Ist Sept. 1830, 








KING’S COLLEGE. 

WE are gratified to hear by the official re- 
port, that the contractor is proceeding rapidly 
and satisfactorily with the buildings; that a por- 
tion is already covered in; and that it is 
expected the whole of the roofing will be 
completed before the close of the present year. 








FINE ARTS IN THE PROVINCES. 

Weare of opinion that the best possible means 
of encouraging Art is to awaken public attention 
and direct the public judgment. Art is nota 
mere luxury: a fine picture is not a piece of di- 
jouterie, to be stowed away in my lady’s boudoir, 
with Sevres china, buhl cabinets, Indian fans, and 
other fooleries. Art has its moral influence on a 
people. ‘The first best thing then, in our judg- 
ment, is an Exhibition of works of Art. ‘The 
metropolitan exhibitions do great good in the 
circle to which their influence extends; and 
provincial exhibitions will be serviceable in their 
degree. It has, therefore, given us great satis- 
faction to hear of their establishment in many 
places. But the good they may dois not direct, 
but consequential, and depends on the attention 
they awaken, and the judgments that are formed: 
here the press may be of infinite service. We 
regret that our provincial brethren are not sut- 
ficiently sensible of this ; but it may awaken their 
attention, and strengthen the influence of their 
opinions when given, to let their townsmen know 





that we think these exhibitions worthy of ob- 
servation and commentary, and have, therefore, 
requested the opinion of a Correspondent upon 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION, 


The “Society of Arts’ in Birmingham was 
established in 1821. Sir Robert Peel is its 
President ; their Royal Highnesses the Duchess 
of Kent and Princess Victoria (during their re- 
cent visit to the town) became its Patronesses ; 
and it numbers some forty or fifty peers, about 
half as many commoners, and the élite (as Mr. 
Colburn’s puffs would say) of the gentry of the 
midland counties. By the manufacturers of the 
town it is especially supported. These gentle- 
men (who are, for the most part, novi Homines,) 
afford the Institution all that valuable aid which 
£. s. d. is so eminently calculated to render. 
Their donations and subscriptions are on the 
most liberal scale. The titled “ patrons” (with 
the exception of Lords Calthorpe and Dudley, 
and Sir R. Peel, who are severally donors of 
100/.) think their names sufficiently sterling; 
for, not even as subscribers do we meet with 
any pecuniary p'vonage attached to them. It 
certainly must be gratifying to the Birmingham 
artists to have the Dukes of Wellington, Bed- 
ford, and Devonshire at the head of their list of 
patrons; but as T have not heard of their ex- 
tending any orders to them, I think they have 
reason tocomplain of the vow et preterca nihil. 

The artists have got a “local habitation,” 
which is one of the handsomest buildings in 
Birmingham, and, unquestionably, the finest 
exhibition-room in England. This room is 40 
feet in height, 53 in diameter, and 150 in cir- 
cumference. The space within which the pic- 
tures are hung is 20 feet high, and the light falls 
on them from the top. The advantage of the 
room, however, depends not on its magnitude, 
but on its circular form. This, after a world of 
hesitation, was at length fixed on, and the re- 
sult has justified the choice. The room is hung 
with moreen stuil, and the colour, which is not 
too gaudy, relieves the pictures with effect. 
There is also, a room for Water-colour Draw- 
ings, another for Sculpture, and two or three for 
“ generalities.” The exhibitions are thus ar- 
ranged: two of modern works, and one of the 
ancient masters, in three years. The present 
is the second of modern works; consequently 
next year’s exhibition will be of the works of 
the old masters ; and here, perhaps, the utility 
of keeping up a list of noble patrons, for these 
pictures are lent by them to the Birmingham 
artists for the purpose of exhibiting: so, to use 
our old proverb, if they don’t pay in meal, they 
do in malt; if they do not come “ down with the 
dust,” (as Swift scid in his celebrated short 
Charity Sermon at St. Patrick’s,) they afford 
the means of making it by the loan of their 
property. 

1 shall now briefly run through the catalogue, 
and give a very untechnical and unpretending 
sketch of what struck me when viewing the ex- 
hibition :— 

1 leave to learned fingers, and wise hands, 

The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 

How well his « H i 1 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell ; 
Let these describe the undiscribable. 





urship 


Last year the London “ stars”—we have such 
equally of the pencil as on the stage—had so 
many excellent compositions in the exhibition 
here, that the local artists shone with dimin- 
ished light: they have rectified the matter 
now. ‘There is a sufficient sprinkling of pro- 
ductions from the metropolis, but the strength 
of the exhibition unquestionably lies in the works 
of the provincial artists. Sir Tuomas Law- 
RENCE’S portraits of “Sir R. and Lady Peel,” 
(this last not the poetical picture exhibited in 
London in 1827, but another of less beauty and 
more truth) and his unlinished portrait of 





| met with universal approbation. 


Sir Martin SHEE has sent his “ Head ofa 
Burgomaster,” and “ Lavinia.” WerstALy’s 
unlike likeness of the “ Princess Victoria”— 
his “ L’Allegro”—“ First interview of Henry 
IV. with the fair Gabrielle,” and a “ Land- 
scape,” do their best to look well. BriGes’s 
historical painting of the “Separation of Inés 
de Castro from her children,” (exhibited this 
year at Somerset House, ) is also here, and has 
won very high encomiums: Barty, has sent 
four pieces of sculpture: ARNALD’s “ Naiades” 
has been as much admired as any painting in 
the room: Howarp has two fine pieces (“a 
Cottage Girl,’ and a “Scene in Knole Park’’): 
Coorer has sent six or seven. DANby’s gor- 
geous “ Embarkation of Cleopatra;” a “ Coast 
Scene” of Turner, (a very early produc- 
tion) and his magnilicent “ Florence ;” Erry’s 
* Pandora,” (which the feminines only look at 
stealthily, because of the nakedness of the per- 
sone picture ;) two admirably characteristic por- 
traits (of Mr. Brunel and Dr. Richardson) 
by Puriurps; and divers pieces by CorBoutp, 
E. Lanpseer, F. Howarp, C. Freipine, 
Smirkr, SoanE, DrumMonb, CHALOon, eke 
out the contributions from London. I should 
not forget to mention that Knigut’s admi- 
rable and touching “ Auld Robin Gray,” has 
I question 


| whether any piece in the room has been more 


looked at—almost every one, ere he quits the 
room, turns to give one farewell glance at this 


| picture. 


I shall now advert to others in the ordo of the 


| catalozue. 





} 


“ Lion-hunt,” W. Wess (of Tamworth). A 
fine bold piece. The dogs are very spiritedly 
sketched ; the colour of the lion is scarcely deep 
enough. 

“Comus and the Lady.” This has been ex- 
hibited in London: indeed, it is the production 
of a London artist—J. Woop. 

A fancy piece, W. Boxaut, (Londen). To 
this there is no name: it is simply catalogued 
as, 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart. 

It is a sweet personification of the ideality of 
beauty. There is little of the “foreign aid of 
ornament” about this lovely face. Her ebon 
tresses form the sole relief to the bloom of her 
peach-like cheek. In short, itis just such a 
sketch as we might take as an illustration to 
Lord Byron’s “ She walks in beauty.” 

“ Gulnare,” J. HoLiins, (Birmingham). A 
representation of the bride of Seyd: but wot the 
portrait of “Gulnare the homicide.” It is too 
calm for this. As a fine study, it deserves 
praise, but I question the propriety of eutitling 
it as it is entitled. The face is purely Greek— 
the costume correct: and the chief objection, 
if an objection it be, is that the expression is 
more of sorrow than of that love which went 
through such perils for Conrad’s sake. 

“A Fishing Station—sunrise,” J. V. Barber, 
(Birmingham). This is a singular composition. 
The addition of the word “sunrise” to its title, 
is an act of grace for which I thank its pictorial 
godfather: without such an adjunct, it would be 
difficult to ascertain whether the sun were rising 
or setting. The glare on the waters is too vivid. 
The sun is of the theatrical kind—put up for 
effect. In spite, however, of this paintyish ap- 
pearance, the work is spirited and eftective ; 
the glare can easily be softened down, and the 
tout ensemble of the piece will strike the beholder 
with more pleasure than when he looks on (what 
may not be, but seems to be) a piece of affectation. 

“Lane at Witnash,” H. H. Lines, ( Birming- 
ham). Mr. Lines excels in that which I wish 
his fellow artists would attempt—he paints his 
trees as recognizable in their different genera, 
but not as if they were all cousin-germans. 


ret i rait ; There isa difference between them that is “ quite 
“ Fuseli,” grace the walls of this exhibition. | refreshing” in these days of sameness. 
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“Plunder.” The figures (which are no great 
things,) by SLous: the furniture by G. Lance. 
The piece represents a bandit lying by the spoils 
of a town, which is burning in the distance. 
These, consisting of plate, sculptured vases, &c. 
are inimitably painted. ‘The arabesques in the 
plate are quite gorgeous. 

“Great Marlow—moonlight,” E. Cuinpe, 
(London). This will bear repeated examination. 


The radiance of the moon tints harmonize well | 


with the quiet beauty of the scene. 
“ Morning—Gipsies,” ‘I. Creswick, (Bir- 


mingham). The effect is good. 
“Fox and Pheasant,” E. CoLeman. (Bir- 
mingham). ‘This painter excels in still-life. 


“ Portrait of the Duchess of Kent,” R. Rotu- 
WELL. (London). A very flattering likeness. 
The feathers are woolly, and the lace is a 

“ Antwerp Cathedral,” D. Roserts,( London). 
The immense height of the steeple is here well 
represented: not so much by the comparison the 
eye can make from the size ‘of the figures below, 
as from the indistinctness of the shadows as the 
spire advances in height. There is a haziness 
about the extremity which is exactly true to 
nature, but has seldom been hit off so well. 

“A Lover of choice Fruit,” R. Farrier, 
(London). <A wight who, instead of going to 
school, itinerates to an orchard, where he is de- 
tected, and the owner is administering some 
wholesome correction to him. ‘The figure, 
features, and dismay of the culprit, remind us 





too much of one of the boys in Mulready’s “ Wolf 


and Lamb.” 

“ Oak Trees, Packington,” H. H. Lines. The 
same propriety in avoiding sameness which I 
have already adverted to. 

“The Wood Girl,” J. Cooxe, (Birmingham). 
The perspective here is verv well thrown in. 

“A View on the Irwell, Manchester,” H. H. 
Taines. It is the art of genius to throw beauty 
over even the most common scenes, by the 
manner in which it treats them. Than Man- 
chester there are few places which are less 
poetical in their appearances,—and this is not 
one of the most beautiful among its smoke- 
begrimed scenes. Yet Mr. Lines has sue- 
ceeded in making a charming picture. The tone 
and colouring is good, and it o’ersteps not the 
modesty of nature. 

In this room there are a great many works 
“tov numerous,” as advertisements say, “ to be 
mentioned.” Hofland has contributed some of 
his very best and most recent sketches; local 
artists exhibit portraits abundantly; and Mr. 
S. Lines (the father of a family of artists) has 
distinguished himself by a spirited painting of 
a “ Boy going to School.” like Movre’s second 
angel at the creation of wonan, 

Reluctant leaving scene so blest! 

The works in the exhibition amount to nearly 
500—and as the present bird’s-eye view has 
only noticed about one-third of that number, I 
may send you a further commentary. 





THE ANNUALS. 

Here they are in all their glory blooming 
around us, and the only difficulty is, which flower 
to pluck first and offer to our readers. “ First 
come” &c.; the proverb may be somewhat musty, 
but these “ wise saws” have their “ instances,” 
and this shall be one of them. 
abruptly last time with the only one then before 
us,— 

THE WINTER'S WREATH. 
Therefore, it now claims our notice, by right of 
precedence. We acknowledge that we are a 
little prejudiced in favour of this volume—it 
was originally a provincial, and has won its me- 
tropolitan privilege, by the taste and judgment 
of the editor and the liberality of the proprie- 
tors—-it looks, in its lustre of crimson and gold, 


the very jewel of alady’s library, and ought only 


We broke off 





to be handled by the taper fingers of young | 


beauty, and pored on by the eyes of young love. 
The portrait prefixed,— 

“An English Flower,” engraved by Robin- 
son, after Hargreaves, is truly an Hnglish tiower 
—one of those sweet, placid, fine-complexioned 
girls that would justly gain for us the apple, 
were another Paris, called to sit in judg- 
ment on European beauty—wanting, however, 
as English flowers are apt to do, the warm, 
glowing, impassioned life of Southern skies, 

‘he Three Maries,” by Smith, after Benj. 
West, is considered one of the president's best 
pictures, and we defer to better judgments than 
our own. ‘To us it has hardly a trace of origi- 
nality or power. It is, however, well engraved, 
and clever in its gencral effect. 

“ Delos!” engraved by Miller, after Linton, 
would be admired if it had not been ten times 
produced by Linton heretofore. 

“The Interior of Antwerp Cathedral,” by 
Radclyffe, after Wild, is good, both as a 
painting and engraving, but the subject is not 
well chosen to show oif the exgtisite delicacy 
of the painter’s touch, in working cut the highly- 
wrought beauty of the ornaments of gothic ar- 
chitecture, 

“Cologne on the Rhine,” Goodall, after 
Austin, is a brilliant picture, perhaps the gem 
of the volume—the engraving is finished with 
great care. 

“The Cottage Farm Yard,” Smith, after 
Barker, is delicate, and indeed, beautiful, but 
the picture is not to our taste, and we may say 
the same of— 





miminy-piminy unmeaning common-place, 

“The Deluge,” by Brandard, after Mosses. 
We are weary of the subject, and the landscape 
is all the worse for the figures. 

“La Huérfana de Leon,’ Grundy, after 
Liversege, is a fine bold engraving. We have 
no doubt this picture will be very greatly ad- 
mired, 

“Saint Cecilia,” by Robi ins, after Andrea 
Celesti, will never justify the high admiration 
of the Italian school; and why it was selected 
we are at a loss to conccive. We have no doubt 
itisa well-coloured picture—we should couclude 
so from the engraving, which is rich, soft, and 
fine toned—but Celesti was but a third rate 
artist of a second rate scliool. 

“ The Pass in the Abruzzi,” we spoke of with 
great admiration in our last number-—and 

* Dove-dale,” still seems to us the triumph of 
English scenery, and an admirable work of art. 





This is decidedly the best volume we have 
yet had of the Winter's Wreath. We say to 
all who are likely to meet with it, “ put money 
in your purse,” 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR 

Claims for old acquaintance and high charac- 
ter the privilege of the second notice. ‘The 
established reputation of this volume would 
secure it an extensive patronage, without one 
word of commendation from us; it will be to all 
specially welcome ; and no sooner had we opened 
the portfolio, than 

“ Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis,” by Watt, after 
Sir ‘I. Lawrence, justified all our hopes and 
realized our most sanguine expectations ;—it is 
a picture flushed all over with beauty—equally 
of nature and of art. We turn our admiration 
from the sweet and lovely mother, and the 
natural ease and grace of the boy, to wonder at 
the magic pencil of the painter, and the ad- 
mirable art of the engraver. We think this 
picture will not be equalled—one hundred and 
tity guineas were paid for the engraving alone, 
and deserved. We turned from it almost de- 
spairingly, and came upon— 

“The Narrative,” by Greatbatch, after Sto- 
thard, a sibject not for poets to illustrate, for it 


is itself poetry. Stothard has painted similar 


| scenes a hundred times, and always beautifully 





— it is the tale-tellers in Boccacio, it recalls the 
Val d’Arno, it is full of all the unreal beauty 
of romance. 

“Ghent,” by Goodall, after Nash, is a fine 
picture, well engraved, but wanting in the bril- 
liancy of “ Cologne,” by the same artist in the 
Winter's Wreath. 

“Trojan Fugitives,” by Edwards, after Jones, 
is an effective picture, and will be admired. 

“The Sea-side Toilet,’’ Portbury, after 
Holmes, is bad—it is a child of seven or eight 
years oid, with a head of eighteen—and in 

“The Maiden Astronomer,” E. Finden, after 
Boxal, we regret that the engraving has been 
thrown away on a piece of miserable affectation, 

“ Robert Burns and his Highland Mary,” 
Mitchell, after Edmonstone, is a picture of great 
interest. As tothe 

* Magdalen,” by Watt, after Correggio, we 
must ask as with “ Saint Cecilia,’ in the Win- 
ter’s Wreath, why it is here? It has been en- 
graved twenty times. 

“The Canzonet,” Rolls, after Howard ; 

“ The Secret,” Bacon, after Davis; 

“The Lady and the Wasp,” Greatbatch, 
after Chalon, would be becoming ornaments to 
any work ;—but 

“ The Destruction of Babel,’ Jeavons, after 
Slous, is a very splendid picture, and a fine 
addition to a volume rich in beauties. We have 
been—*’tis our vocation’’—a little critical, but 
if the reader ask for a general impression, we 


| should say get the volume, and be quick—Lady 
“ The Mother,” E. Finden, after Westall, a 


Agar Ellis and the Stothard are worth all the 
money. 
THE GEM, 

Is also before us, and it deserves it sname, for 
the 

“ Portrait of a Boy,” engraved by Thomson, 
from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is 
one of those sweet and natural pictures that 
will immortalize the late President, and win 
honour to the English school; but we must 
defer our notice of this volume, and of 

THE CHRISTMAS BOX, 

until our next number. 

A Specimen of Ink Lithography. Designed, drawn 
and painted by R. Martin. London. 1830. 
Tuts is to us a very curious and indeed inter- 
esting work, and hasshaken some ef our opinions 
as to the capabilities of lithography. It is pro- 
tessedly a specimen—lithography itself is but of 
yesterday, and this ink lithography is literally so. 
We are not well informed as to the process, but 
shall inquire further. We believe the drawing is 
made on the stone with a camel's-hair point, and 
are informed that three or four times as many im- 
pressions may be taken as from a copper-plate— 
ten, and indeed fifteen thousand were named. 
There is not a trace in it of that soft indetermi- 
nate line which has always made us fearful of li- 
thography—indeed, the minute precision of the 
more delicate parts of the plate, make us anxious 
to see something more than a specimen, and to 
have the judgment of practical and informed 
men, on the capabilities of the art. We recom- 
mend artists to see this work, and to consider 
with unprejudiced minds, not merely what Mr. 

Martin fas done, but what may be done. 








KING’S THEATRE.—LORD BURGHERSH’S 
NEW OPERA. 

A wew Italian Opera, by Lord Burghersh, 
was rehearsed for the first time on Saturday 
last, in the Concert Room of the King’s Theatre, 
by the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 
under the personal direction and superinten- 
dence of his Lordship. It is expected to be 
ready for representation early in November. 
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The story, and the whole plot of the piece, are 
taken from our opera of “The Siege of Bel- 
grade ;” indeed, we observed that the book con- 
taining the score was indorsed with the gilded 
title of “ L’Assedio di Belgrade,”’ but we are 
informed that it is intended to change that 
name, and that it will be brought out under the 
title of “ Katherine, or, the Austrian Captive.” 
The performers in the orchestra, as well as on 
the stage, are all taken from among the pupils 
of the Academy, and it will be represented in 
the Concert Room of the Theatre in a similar 
manner to their performances Jast season. 
The music is original, and the composition 
of his Lordship; it is, for the most part, 
of a light and pleasing character, indicating 
sufficient good taste and knowledge of the art, 
and several of the passages were really very 
effective; but we suspect it is neither of the 
"highest class, nor the highest in its own class. 
If eminence or success in this line could be at- 
tained by earnest desire and anxious pains, 
aided by a fair measure of skill, his Lordship 
would both excel and succeed; but, unluckily, 
such honours are not to be achieved by the mere 
rules of art—ihey are the prize alone of genius, 
gifted to “snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.” 

Nothing certainly could surpass the earnest- 
ness and anxiety with which he strove to impress 
upon the youthful band even the minutest point 
and particular that could tend to increase the 
effect; and even if he did sometimes call to our 
mind the recollection of Begrez's admirable per- 
sonification of “ I] Fanatico per la Musica,” we 
think that those “ damn’d kind friends,” the in- 
vited visitors on the occasion, might have spared 
the sarcastic allusion. They should consider, 
that “Il Maestro” is, proverbially, the most 
irritable species of the whole “ irritabile genus,” 
and that, of all men living, the composer is most 
easily discomposed—and naturally so, for he, of 
all men else, must bear a mind most “ feelingly 
alive to each fine impulse.” 

For our own part, we will not do so unseemly 
as well as su unjust a thing, as to express, or 
even to form any decided opinion, or positive 
judgment, upon a composition heard under such 
circumstances; we shall reserve our remarks 
upon this score until a fitter and fairer occasion. 

We sincerely wish his Lordship success, for 
several reasons: first, as he is a very estimable 
and worthy man—also, as he was ever a kind 
and a courteous entertainer of his countrymen 
during his official residence in fair Florence— 
and lastly, because the attempt itself would, in 
any man, be no mean merit, and merit no mean 
praise; but in a Lord !—By the mass, we wish 
that the one half of our young nobility employed 
their time so well, and the other half, their 
talents no worse, than my Lord Burghersh. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 3. of Twelve favourite Airs, with Variations, for 
the Flute. By L. Drouét. Cocks & Co. 


TuIs isa continuation of the brief, pleasing, and 
cheap publication, (of which we have noticed the 
two previous numbers,) and comprises three vari- 
ations, and a coda, to the beautiful old English 
air, “ Black-eyed Susan;” but, unfortunately, the 
theme itself is quite wrong in character and time, 
the bars not being in their proper places! 





Mélange from Auber's celebrated Opera, “ Masa- 
niello ;” containing the Market Chorus, the ad- 
mired Barcarolle, the favourite Prayers, and the 
Guaracha ; arranged for the Pianoforte, and re- 
spectfully inscribed to Madame Malibran, by G. 
F. Harris. Monro & May. 

MASANIELLO again ! but well and easily arranged 

as a pleasing pot pourri, or salmagundi, for the 

pianoforte, inc a the favourite pieces set 
forth in the title. hy does Mr. Harris, in the 
9th stave of page 5, prefer writing A sharp in the 





chord of the extreme sharp 6th, to B flat, written 
by Auber ?—but “ c’est égal,” it is a clever and in- 
teresting arrangement. 





Lady Susan Woodgate’s Waltz ; arranged for the 
Pianoforte, and dedicated to her by the Author. 
Wuo the author is—who Lady Susan is—and who 
publishes this piece, does not appear; but a more 
wretched production, as a musical composition, 
never disgraced paper. This circumstance may 
account for its being so decidedly anonymous. 


I've the kindest of welcomes for thee : a Ballad, by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly ; affectionately dedicated 
to his cousin, Miss Catharine Rogers. Cramer, 
Addison & Beale. 

Tue words of this ballad are pretty—the music has 

little originality to recommend it. Taken both to- 

gether they may deserve “‘a kind welcome,” and 
have attained a deserved popularity. 





No. 2. Douze Recréations Musicales Brillantes, 
sur les Themes favoris de Mozart, Rossini, C. M. 
Weber, Meyerbeer, §c. Arrangées pour le Piano- 
forte, par Charles Chaulieu. Cocks & Co. 

WE experienced considerable satisfaction in notic- 

ing the first number of this very desirable little 

work in the Atheneum (No. 150, p. 573); and 
the second number is equally acceptable with the 
former. It exhibits the pretty march in Rossini's 

“ Ricciardo e Zoraide,” arranged in an elegant, 

concise, and interesting manner, and within the 

compass of performers of mediocrity. 








THE THEATRES, 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


TueERE has been no novelty during the week, 
if we except the appearance of a Mr. Keppel 
in the part of Romeo. We scarcely know what 
to say of him. He did not displease us, nor 
did he interest us in the slightest degree. We 
think it better to defer our judgment. 

That very disagreeable play the “ Grecian 
Daughter,” was repeated on Wednesday. It 
introduced us to some of Miss Kemble’s finest 
attitudes ; but we know of no other opportunity 
which it affords for the display of her talents. 
We do not particularly admire her elocution ; 
and only the very finest elocution can, as it 
appears to us, render any portion of the play 
tolerable. On this subject, we cannot avoid 
alluding to the very admirable delivery of Mr. 
G. Bennett, in the part of the tyrant. Would 
that Mr. Warde could profit from the example, 
and strive to require some slight degree of mas- 
tery over a voice, which serves his purpose ad- 
mirably in grave comedy, but which, in its 
present uncultivated state, mars the beauty of 
tragic poetry (when the tragedy possesses any, ) 
and destroys the rhythmus of blank verse, when, 
as in the case of the “Grecian Daughter,” the 
rhythmus is all that distinguishes it from prose. 

“ Black-eyed Susan” has been played as an 
afterpiece for a good many nights. Mr. T. P. 
Cooke is a matter-of-fact representative of the 
sailor. He is a very clever actor. We are 
glad to observe that a new nautical piece is in 
preparation. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

WE crossed the river on Wednesday evening, 
to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. J. Russell 
play the Devil at this establishment. The satanic 
school, in dramatic literature, has done more, 
we may remark, for our theatres of late years, 
than any other that we can remember; and the 
“ Devil’s Walk” is, we believe, destined to enjoy 
a considerable portion of that popularity which 
has followed the Freischiitzes and Vampires— 
though, truth to speak, it bears a much closer 
resemblance to “Tom and Jerry” than to either 
of these celebrated productions. To those who 
have read the lively poem from which this ex- 





travaganza takes its name, any detailed account 
of the story would be superfluous; suffice it to 
state, that his infernal majesty is seized with a 
fancy “ to visit his snug little farm of the earth, 
and see how his stock gets on.” He takes accor- 
dingly a rapid survey of the several continental 
states: but in London he resolves to become a 
housekeeper. He soon finds, however, to his 
cost, that the schoolmaster has been abroad 
since his last visit, and that some of his votaries 
have improved their opportunities so well, as to 
have become, in the interim, more satanic than 
himself. He is cheated, beaten, imprisoned, 
outwitted, by sundry of the sons and daughters 
of men; and finds himself obliged at last, to 
summon a legion of his familiars to his assis- 
tance, in order to secure the honours of a decent 
retreat to the warmer climate from which he 
had emerged. 

Mr. J. Russell is the hero of the piece. We 
have been permitted, for some seasons past, to 
enjoy glimpses of this gentleman’s talent at the 
great winter houses, and at Mr. Arnold's esta- 
blishment; and, highly as we were disposed, 
from these exhibitions, to rate his powers, the 
display of them on Wednesday night produced 
on us all the excitement of a discovery. His 
bearing in the part is admirable throughout—the 
humour is sustained in all its quaintness—and 
every point which the author has introduced, has 
its keenness heightened by the skill of the actor. 
A great deal of medley music falls to the Devil’s 
share; and Mr. Russell sang it beautifully. His 
voice is clear, rich, mellow; his singing is always 
in tune, and never without expression. 

Ofthe other characters in this phantasmagoria, 
Mr. Dibdin Pitt’s Warwick Lane Doctor, and 
Mr. Hlonor’s Sai/or, pleased us most. Miss 
Somerville sang with taste, and Miss Vincent 
bustled through her part with considerable spirit. 
It would be unfair to pass over without com- 
mendation, Rogers’s Jeremy Knapp; and it might 
be unfriendly not to warn Mr. Edwin against 
bellowing so fearfully when he attempts a sere- 
nade. 








WEALTH OF THE SPANISH CLERGY. 


THE annual income of the Spanish Clergy has 
been generally valued at 16,000,0002., although 
the clergy themselves have always denied that 
it was more than 12 or 13,090,000. 

Up to 1792, all the taxes and contributions 
paid to the government did not exceed 5,500,0002. 
yearly, so that the Spanish people paid nearly 
three times as much for their religious as for 
their civil government. 

From the beginning of the 18th century to 
1792, we do not find that the clergy ever con- 
tributed to the charges of the state, more than 
150,0002. lent to the government in 1780, and 
a donation of 400,0G02. in 1792. 

From 1792 to 1808, the clergy advanced to 
the government either by loan or donation 
1,890,0002, and received from the people within 
the same period, at least 195,000,000/., so that 
they contributed much less than one per cent. 
of their income; while the people, in addition to 
the payment of 7,500,0002. annually, as ordinary 
contribution to the government, were obliged to 
pay within that same period 56,000,000/., as ex- 
traordinary contributions. 

Up to the year 1808, the clergy enjoyed great 
privileges: they and their property were ex- 
empt from all contribution and taxes, and they 
pushed this privilege to so monstrous an extent, 
that every clergyman received yearly from the 
Royal Treasury, a sum of money in repayment 
of such tax as it was presumed he might have 
paid in the purchase of provisions bought in the 
open markets; such provisions being subjected 
to'a municipal tax at the gates of the city. + 





+ This privi'ege has been restored since 1623. 
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From 1808 to 1814, they were obliged to dis- 
gorge some of their enormous wealth, for neither 
French nor Spaniards spared them. The Cortes 
were of opinion that they ought not to be exempt 
from contributing to the charges of the state; 
that, having possessed themselves of their enor- 
mous wealth by illegal and foul means, it was 
high time to deprive them of it; that the im- 
portant interests of religion required a more just 
and impartial distribution, and not to allow a 
great majority of the rectors of parishes to 
starve on thirty or forty pounds a year, while the 
prelates, the canons, in a word, the whole of the 
high clergy, enjoyed immense revenues. In con- 
sequence of this determination, the bishops, 
canons, and pluralists, conspired against the 
Cortes; and, in 1814, eventually triumphed— 
but their triumph was of short duration. In 
1817 the King deprived them of their privilege 
of exemption, and, having imposed a property- 
tax, the Spanish people everywhere contrived 
to make the church landed property pay, per- 
haps, twice as much as in justice it ought. The 
clergy, growing weary of these burdens, be- 
held with indifference the revolution ot 1820, 
—concluding that their condition could not be 
worse under the dominion of the Cortes, than 
it had been under the absolute King. 
they were mistaken; for the Cortes applied 
a part of the church property to the payment of 
the national debt, which caused the dissensions 
between the clergy and the Cortes to break out 
afresh. There cannot be the least doubt that 
the contest would have terminated in favour of 
the Cortes, had not the Duke d’ Angouléme in- 
vaded Spain, with his 100,000 French troops, 
for the avowed purpose of compelling the Spa- 
niards to pay more for their religion than they 
were disposed to do. From that period the clergy 
have enjoyed their former privileges ; but there 
is a great falling off in their revenues, owing to 
the little value of every description of agricul- 
tural produce, and to its having become a com- 
mon practice among the Spaniards to use every 
endeavour to cheat them of their tithes. The 
clergy, on the other hand, have resorted to the 
most violent measures to compel their flocks to 
pay the full amount; they have generally been 
unsuccessful, and have rendered themselves ob- 
jects of detestation, without finding a remedy for 
the evil. 








A SPLENDID MOSAIC, 


{From the ** Neue Schweitzer Zeitung.”’} 


WE learn, that in a sterile district on the 
estate of Cormerod, in the circle of Freyburg, in 
Switzerland, where no man living would have 
dreamed of meeting with such objects as vestizes 
of the arts‘and splendour of ancient Rome, a 
mosaic of the very highest interest has just been 
brought to light. It represents the labyrinth of 
Crete ; and is nearly nineteen feet in length and 
as many in breadth. In the centre is a circular 
space four feet in diameter, on which the com- 
bat between Theseus and the Minotaur is de- 
picted. The hero's figure and attitude are 
perfect models; his hand and the forepart of his 
left arm are enveloped in a mantle; the right 
hand is armed with a club, with which he has 
just struck the monster's head, as appears by 
the blood that flows from it. The figure of the 
Minotaur is not so finely executed as that of 
Theseus; its proportions seem scarcely athletic 
enough; but still, there is that about it, which 
cannot fail powerfully to attract the attention of 
the antiquarian amateur. This monstrous off- 
spring of Pasiphaé evidently remains to be over- 
thrown; it has the body of a man but the head 
of a bull, and is the reverse of the Egyptian 
Bacchus, who is represented with a human coun- 
tenance and the body of a bull, and has been 
supposed, by most antiquaries, to be identical 
with the Cretan Minotaur. The monster por- 


In this | 








trayed on the present mosaic, is similar to those 
found on Athenian coins, as well as in the 
paintings discovered at Herculaneum: both the 
one and other appear to be drawn after the same 
model, if indeed they are not imprinted with one 
and the same stamp. In the four corners of the 
labyrinth stand representations either of tents 
or a species of towers, one of which, and one 
only, serves for an entrance into it; and to the 
right and left of cach tent are introduced birds 
of prey of the raven species. With regard to the 
labyrinth itself, it is not possible to describe its 
form and compartments in words; but it is of 
perfect symmetry.—lIt is the intention of the 
government of the Canton of Freyburg to place 
this beautiful specimen of ancient art in their 
Museum. 








It is curious to trace the connexion of trivial 
and remote causes with important consequences 
—to observe in what manner destinies are ful- 
filled, and by what means ‘Time brings about his 
own revenges. Bonaparte, in the height of his 
power, little dreamed of the downfall of his own 
dominion—of the restoration of the old race, 
and of their utter re-expulsion; and that all 
these things would happen in less time than 
it would take for history fully to record them. 
Still less could he dream that the latter of these 
events would be mainly owing to the circum- 
stance (seemingly so unimportant at the time) 
of his sparing the life of a then insignificant 
conspirator against his own. It is true, he was 
a predestinarian and a presentimentalist; but 
such a futurity as this could hardly have cast 
its coming shadows even over his mind.— 
The life of M. de Polignac was justly forfeit 
to the law in the conspiracy of the Georges. 
The reluctant consent of Bonaparte to spare 
that life, was wrung from him by the earnest 
entreaties of those who could most influence 
him, and chiefly by the importunity of his 
nearest, dearest, and best Josephine, who was 
herself greatly moved to it by the prayers and 


intercession of the then Duchess Dowager of 


Orleans (formerly Madame Montesson). The 
overthrown monarch himself now rests beneath 
the rock, whilst the victim, whom that act of 
mercy spared, has been the chief instrument 
to revenge him upon the race of his successors. 

*<O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet ! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns their swords 
In their own proper entrails.” 

The Revue de Paris publishes a letter from a 
M. Brard on the manufacture of paper from 
rotten wocd. Struck, he says, with the fibrous 
texture of rotten pine wood, and its perfect 
resemblance to the paste from which common 
paper is made, he determined on trying whether 
he could not devote to some useful purpose a 
substance which was considered as being no 
longer capable of any service. He took from the 
mountains of Esterelle Frejus, in Upper Pro- 
vence, a large quantity of rotten wood (pinus 
maritima), and extracted carefully from it all the 
knots and other parts which had resisted decom- 
position. This ligneous matter was then put 
into an oil-mill and ground. It was watered, 
and afterwards put into sacks to drain off. The 
paste thus formed was taken to the paper-manu- 
factory of M. Legier, at Brignolles, and, after 
being subject to the usual process, about 500 
sheets of grayish paper were produced, fit to be 
written on, although no glue had been applied 
to it. He took this paper to Marseilles, with 
the intention of converting it into pasteboard of 
different thicknesses, and by pasting a number 
of sheets together, he formed a pasteboard suf- 
ficiently solid and light for ordinary use.— 
Times. 

Periodicals —What the forum was to the 
Romans, periodicals are to us of modern times; 
they are the barometer of public life. 





“ L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei,” which, as we 
stated last week, was brought out at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, met with only inditferent suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the united efforts of La- 
lande, Zuchelli, and Donzelli. The libretto, or 
story, is found great fault with by the Parisian 
critics (as if in an Italian opera that were of 
much consequence). The music also, by Pacini, 
is represented to be feeble and inexpressive— 
a dilution of Rossini. We suspect, that the 
vivacity of our neighbours makes them rather 
too prompt in deciding upon the musical cha- 
racter of such a composition as an opera upon 
a first performance. The Italians, who are much 
deeper seen in the mysteries of the art, never 
hazard a judgment upon the scientific merits of 
the score, (indeed, they profess their inability 
to form one) until its frequent repetition has 
made it familiar to them. We do not therefore 
attach great value to the opinion thus given 
upon a first impression ; we shall, however, soon 
be able to judge of this matter for ourselves, as 
this opera is among the earliest novelties of the 
King’s Theatre next season, where it will be 
brought out in great strength. 

“Ii Comte Ory,” which experienced so un- 
favourable a reception in London two seasons 
ago, is now running a successful course in Paris. 

The new tragedy at Covent Garden is by Mr. 
Thomas Wade, the author of “ Woman's Love.” 

Mr. Pocock has also a forthcoming melo- 
drama at the same theatre. 

A numerous company assembled on the 3rd 
instant at the foundery of Messrs. Inger and 
Soye, at Paris, to see the casting of the grand 
statue of King Stanislaus, intended for the city 
of Nancy, as designed by M. Jacquot, the bust 
being taken from the beautiful model of M. 
Lemaire. Among the spectators present on the 
occasion, were the Austrian Ambassador, M. 
d’Appony, Colonel Cradock, Messrs. Clarac 
and Quincy, and several distinguished artists. 
The furnace, containing the whole mass of metal 
in a state of fusion, presented, on opening, a 
splendid spectacle, and on pouring it into the 
mould everything s° .ed to announce com- 
plete success,~: . suddenly a hissing sound 
was heard, and in an instant the whole mass 
burst forth like a volcano in clouds of smoke 
and torrents of burning metal. The roof of the 
manufactory was torn off, and the fragments 
scattered far and wide. Bysingular good fortune 
no lives have been lost, but several have been 
cruelly burned and many severely wounded. 
This accident is supposed to have arisen from 
some of the vents in the mould being stopped 
up, that were intended to give passage to the 
confined air. The Duke of Orleans was to have 
been present on the occasion, but he sent an 
excuse about an hour before, regretting that his 
occupations prevented his attending. 


Propensity of English Travellers.—“ The City 
Library of Mentz, which formerly belonged to 
the Electoral University, notwithstanding the 
spoliations committed vy Custine and other re- 
volutionary generals, still possesses many black- 
letter treasures, which would delight the heart 
of a Roxburgh clubbist. Among others, I ob- 
served the fragments of a painted missal, which 
once belonged to the bold Charles of Burgundy. 
The leaves were loose, and, according to the ac- 
count of the librarian, (who is now ordered never 
to let this beautiful work go into a stranger's 
hands,) several of them have been sold, but 
many more stoler—conceive my horror— by 
English ladies! The same calumny (for I trust 
I may set it down as such) was repeated by the 
keeper of the picture-gallery, which is under 
the same roof as the library, who very signifi- 
cantly told my guide, ‘ We have removed all the 
curiosities we have had here in a small way, to 
prevent their being carried off by the English.’ ” 

A.B, 
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Mens, Artaud. has completed his Pesach 
translation of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” It 
is not the finest linen that makes the best 
tinder—and we have a saying, that the very 
worst of things spring from the abuse of the 
best. Can mere talent translate genius ?—can 
a mere tongue of phrases render the soul's own 
language ?—can “ thoughts that burn” be ex- 
pressed by words that do not glow? We fear 
that M. Artaud will teach us exactly how far it 
is from thegublime to the Ridiculous. 

A Lincolnshire farmer, on being told that the 
low countries had risen, replied that he was glad 
to hear it, for they would not so often be in- 
jured: by the floods. 

Colour of the Red Sea.—This subject has for 
ages given occasion to repeated conjectures and 
mvestigations. Professor Ehrenberg (in his 
report of T'ravels in Egypt, Dongola, Arabia, &c.) 
has been the first to observe, that it proceeds 
froma minute Oscillatoria, one of those Lillipu- 
tian products, whieh holds a place between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

New Island discovered.—At the entrance of 
the gulph of Akaba, and near Gisan, Professor 
Ehrenberg discovered an island, called Farsan, 
which is three days’ journey in circumference, 
and contains three villages and several harbours 
for small vessels. 

A paragraph in the Journal des Débats of the 
9th inst. announces that a change has taken 
place in the property and editorship of Le Globe 
(French journal). M. Dubois has ceased to be 
its editor since the 17th of August last, and 
Messrs Barthélemy, Damiron, Dejean, Desclo- 
seaux, Dittmer, Duchitel, Duvergier de Hau- 








ranne, Guizard, Joufiroy, Remusat, Renouard | 


and Vitet, have also ceased to be connected with 
it as contributors. 

French Bibliography.—The number of books 
ublished in France during the year 1829, was 
823 ; and that of engravings and lithographic 

prints was 840. 

Competition for the first Prize of Sculpture. 
Paris.—There were eight candidates for this 
honourable prize—viz. MM. Jouffroy, Bryant, 
Elex, Bion, Jaques, Ramus, Husson and Dau- 
mas. The subject (proposed by the Academy) 
was the moment when Theseus, having overcome 
the Minotaur, receives the grateful homage of 
the young Athenians, whom he had rescued 
from the monster. The first prize has been 
awarded to M. Husson, a pupil of David's, and 
the second to M. Ramus, a pupil of M. Corlon; 
honourable mention is also made by the judges 
of M. Bion. 

Milton's Lycidas.—In the commentary of 
Warton on the exquisite description of the 
flowers in this poem, we are referred to Shak- 
speare, Fletcher, and half a dozen others, from 
whom Milton is believed to have taken the 
hint; but the tomb-flowers in Virgil’s “ Culex,” 
more certainly within the range of the young 
scholar’s reading, are not mentioned. Yet there 
is so remarkable a coincidence between the 
passages, that we think it not improbable he was 
indebted to the Mantuan. The wind-up, 

Et quoscumque novant vernantia tempora flores, 
although it may differ in meaning, strongly re- 
sembles in manner the beautiful line, 

And every flower that sad embroidery .vears. 
The “ and every,” is evidently the “ et quos- 
cumque.” Milton’s passage is confessedly the 
more beautiful, but Virgil’s the more original. 
Virgil’s was the ore from which Milton smelted 
—of the one may be said invenit, and of the 
other fecit. ‘Turning over the leaves of Warton’s 
pleasant volume, our eye caught the old note 
and the absurd error, which is usually revived 
and makes its round of the papers about every 
ten years, that Milton, with the fanatical zeal of 
Prynne or Hugh Peters, “censured King Charles 
for studying Shakspeare.” The error has been 








before enpeeel, hen think it well to quote the 
passage from Milton, which we suspect Warton 
had never read; he, no doubt, copied the charge 
| from some cotemporary attack on the great poet, 
| and transferred it without examination to his 
own pages—he could not have so grossly mis- 
taken the sense of the passage, and he was too 
honest a man to have done Milton an injustice, 
however widely he might differ from him in 
opinions. In the “ Icon Basilike,” much is said 
of Charles’s pure religion, on which Milton ob- 
serves, that religion is the common cloak of 
tyrants—“ the poets, and some English have 
been in this point so mindful of decorum, as to 
put never more pious words in the mouth of any 
person than a tyrant. I shall not instance an 
abstruse author, wherein the King might be less 
conversant, but one who we well know was the 
closet companion of! his  solitudes, William 
Shakspeare; who introduces the person of 
Richard III. speaking in a high strain of piety 
and mortilication.” And this is the proof that 
Milton’s “ finest feelings, his warmest poetical 
predilections, were at last totally obliterated by 
civil and religious enthusiasm”—and that “ he 
censured” King Charles for listening to the 
“wild and native wood-notes of fancy’s sweetest 
child(!)” 


Athenaeum AYbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.— Anew edition of Col. Montagu’s Orni- 
thological Dictionary, witn additions and numerous 
illustrated word-cuts, at a price that will place it within 
the reach of all readers, 

In 8vo. “ Memoirs on Greece,” by Dr. Julius Millin- 
gen, late of the Byron Brigade. 

Sir William Ouseley is preparing a Catalogue of his 
valuable Collection of Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
MSS., which is to be printed and transmitted to all the 
great literary institutions in Europe, and the collection 
itself offered for sale at a fixed price. 

Just Subscribed,-. Merrifield’s Law of Attornies, and 
of Costs in Common Law, Equity and Bankruptcy, 215. 
—Albert ; or, the Lord’s Prayer Exemplified, 1s 6d.— 
The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton, 12mo. 4s.— 
Medico-Chirvrgical Transactions, \ ol. XVI. Part I.,8vo. 
9s.—M‘Kenzie on the Eye, 8vo. 21s.— Burn’s Principles 
on Surgery, Vol. I. 8vo. 14s.—Ham on Brewing, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 4s.—Christian Council, 2nd edit. ISmo. 
1s. 6d.—Philosophy of Sleep, by R. Macnish, 12mo. 
7s.—The Anatomy of Drunkenness, by R. Macnish, 
3rd edit. 6s.—The Practical Baker and Confectiouver, 
by John Turcan, 12mo. 5s.—Le Secretaire Parisien, by 
Monsr. L. Fenwick de Porquet, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—Parsing Lessons to Virgil’s Auneid, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Cesar’s Invasion of Britain, Interiinear on 
Locke’s System, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Davis’s Out- 
lines of Geography, 2s. 6¢.—Second Report of Com- 
missioners respecting Real Property, 6s.—Forget me 
Not, 1831, 12s.—Juvenile Forget me Not, 1831, 8s.— 
Buckingham’s ‘Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, 
2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. with engravings, 1/. lls. 6d.— Dr. 
Nares’ Memoirsof Lord Burghley, Vol. IL. 4to. 32. 3s.— 
Narrative of the French Revolution, 1830, 12mo. 6s. 
Swan’s Demonstrations of the Nerves, Part I. folio, 42s, 
—Loudon’s Landscape Gardening, Part L. folio, 7s. 6d. 
—the Lyre and the Laurel, Fugitive Poetry of the 19th 

century, 2 vols. 8s.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LIX. 

3s. 6¢.—The Water Witch; or, the Skimmer of the 
Sea, by the Author of the “ Borderers,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.—Burke’s Oilicial Kalendar, cor- 
rected and revised, with Supplement to the present 
Time, post 8vo. 10s, 6¢.— Hope Leslie ; or, Early Times 
in the Massachusetts, by the Author of “ Clarence,” 
« Redwood,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 21s.— Doddridge, Vol. 

IV. 15s.—Rennie on Asthma, Consumption, and other 
Disorders of the Lungs, 5s.—Howship’s Practical Ke- 
marks on a Stricture in the Colon, 4s. 


70 CORRESPONDEN TS. 

We greatly regret that our Dublin friend did not re- 
ceive his paper in due course. He must be aware that 
we can only direct,and the most positive directions were 
given. This and some like inattentions have induced a 
rigid examination, and some changes ; and we trust it 
will not occur again : if, however, we should be deceived, 
we shall be obliged by hearing from him. We take this 
opportunity of mentioning to all who receive their copies 
direct from our office, that they are, or ought to be, for- 
warded by the post of Saturday, and if not rece ived in 
due course, we shall willingly pay the postage of the 
letter that informs us of so unjustifiable a neglect. 

We have two correspondents with the same initials 
—a known and unknown friend. To W. C, (not of L.] 
we acknowledge ourselves obliged, but the verses sent 
leave us in doubt, J. U. has ourthanks. 3, J. is mis- 
informed. 























METEOROLOGICAL 


Days of | Thermom. 7 


sou RNAL. 






Barometer, Ww aoe Weathe T. 











Ww +XMon. te 3 Noon. 

Th. 6! 30.25 | Ww. Clear. 
Fr. 8 65 47 30.25 | Ww. Cloudy. 
Sat. 9) 58 50 30.39 | N.W. toN. Ditto. 
Sun. 10) 60 43 30.42 E, itto. 
Mon. 11} 60 43 30.47 ce Ditto. 
Tues. 12 60 43 30.35 E. Ditto. 
Wed. -13 59 40 30.32 


EK. Clear. 





Prevailing Clouds. — Cumulus and Cirrostratus. 
Stratus, on calm evenings. 

Mean temperature of the weck, 52.5°. 

Nights and Mornings fair. 

Astr onomical Observations. 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Wednesday, 
at th. 5m. a.m. 

An occultation of Aldet on Th 
the S.W. of England. 

Jupiter "s geocentric long. on Wed. 10° 10/ in Capricorn. 

Mars 21° 17’ in Pisces. 

Sun’s 18° 38’ in Libra. 

Length of day = ed. 10h. 52m. ; decreased, 5h. 42m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2/28". Logarithinic number of 
distance .999413. 





lay, visible in 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~PLENDID CHAMBER-ORGAN, price 
b only Eighty Guineas, (at Mr. GREEN’S Music W arelouse, 
33, Soho-square; case rosewood, French polished, gold mould- 
ings, and blue silk; long octaves, eight stops with ten pulls, 
three composition pedals, and swells to the whole Organ. The 
Tastrument is quite new, and is sentto be sold under peculiar 
circumstances for the above sum.—less than half its value.— 
N.B. Also a curious Ebony CABINET, including an ORGAN, 
Twenty-five Guineas, 

An extensive Collection of Second-hand HARPS and PIANO- 
FORTEs, 





COFFEE MART. 
DFACON. No. 1, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW- 


HILL, gratefally acknowledges the extensive patronage 
conferred since the opening of the COFFEE MART, under the 
direction of the Committee of Coffee Plauters and Merchants, in 
1811; and is vow selling (fresh roasted) 


Good Plantation Coffee .. o 1s. 6d. to Is. 8d. 


Fine ditto ee ee oe oe oe 2s. Od. 
Finest Berbice oe ee ° ee os 25, 2d. 
Parisian Mixture - ory . .- 2s. 6d. 
Finest Mocha oe oo om ee ++ 3s. Od. 


N.B. The Coffee Mart is exactly opposite the King’s Arms Inn. 
A Quarter of a Pound may be had. 





THE FRENCH TONIC and DIGESTIVE 

WINE, pat zed by Professor Majendie, of Paris, as a 
specitic for all cases of Nervous Debility or Ludigestion.—Dose, 
a wine glass full daily at noon. 

Prepared for J. WILLIAMS, Medical Adviser Office, Pater- 
noster-row ; and may be had of ali Medicine Venders, Quarts, 
“ Pints, 6s. 

N.B. This is the only genuine Tonic Wine, and the same as 
formerly sold fe D.H. Wiiliaws, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 





A NEW LABEL, 


HE high Popularity and extensive Sale of 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAL OIL has induced Speculators 

to imitate the Label, even to Forgery, and impose on the Public 
base [imitations instead of the Genuine. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, desirous of protecting the Public, 
have, atan IMMENSE EXPENSE, produced a NEW LABEL, from 
a Steel Engraving. The Words, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL, are on diflerent Patterus of Lace-Work; the Signature, 
Address, and Countersign, are in Red, on Lave-Work, similar to 
a Baxker’s Cheque; and instead of the Seal in Wax, an En- 
graving is affixed at each end of the Envelope ; at one end is 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE; and at the other, COMMERCE, 
and the NAME AND ADDREss, 


“A. ROWLAND & SON, 





20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 


Also, “ A Treatise on the Hair,” embellished 
with eight Eugravings, is inclosed with each Botile in the 
Wi rapper. 


The Genuine is sold by most Perfumers, &c. 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





This day is published, with ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD, Vol. L. price 21s. in boards, of 
TRHE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of 
the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY pg.ineatep. Being De- 
scriptions avd Figures in Ilustration of the NaturaL History 
of the living QUADRUPEDS in the Society’s Collection. 
Vol. IL, which is in prep , will lete this department 
of the Work. The whole will be comprised in Three Volumes— 
Two of Quaprurens, and One of Binns. 


London; Published by JOHN SHARPE, Piccadilly. 
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FOR THE USE OF THE CHEMICAL STUDENT 
AND MANUFACTURER. 

This day is published, compressed into 2 vols. 8vo. only 30s. 
Tuirp Epirion, considerably enlarged and improved, with 
numerous Plates, Wood-cuts, Diagrams, &c. 

MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 
and Theoretical ; containing an Account of ali Recent 
lavestigations and Discoveries, 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &c. Xe. 
By the same Author, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

2. Tables in Illustration of the Theory of 
Definite Proportionals. 

Tn a few days, a New Edition, 8vo. 18s. 

3. Chemical Manipulation; being Instruc- 
tions to Students in Chemistry on the Methods of performing Ex- 
periments of Demonstration or of Research with accuracy aud 
success. By Michael Faraday, F.R.S., F.G.5., M.R.1. 

4. Lives of Eminent British Physicians. 
With Portraits and Wood-cuts, 
On the ist of October was published, No. L. price 6s. 6d. 

5. The Journal of the Royal Institution, de- 
voted to Science and Natural History. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


ose 


Just published, in 3 smail volumes, 
HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY; consisting 
of a Series of detached Tales. 

“ These highly entertaining volumes well deserve a place in 
every library.” —Blackwood’s Maguzine. 

** We beg to assure our readers that one single tale in these de- 
light(ul volumes (the tale of Mary Ogilvie), is weil worth the 
money charged for the whole work.”’—Morning Journal, 





One of the most interesting works that has been produced for | 


many years.”—John Bull. 
London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON THE 
WEST INDIES, 

J, in one hand volume 8vo. embellished with 
numerous Views, 
Four YEARS’ RESIDENCE 

WEsT INDIES. 

“ This is by far the most readable book on the West India 
Colonies that has yet appeared, and it abounds in lively and 
graphic pictures of society; its perusal will amply repay every 
One iuterested in these colunies.””— Glasgow Free Press. 

** We earnestly recommend this interesting volume to the no- 
tice of our readers.” —John Bull. 

London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 





Just publist 





IN THE 












AN INTRODUCTION TO BLAND’S ALGEBRAICAL 
PROBLEMS, 
This day is published, iu 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
comprising Simple and Quadratic Equations, designed as 
an INTRODUCTION to BLAND’s ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEMS, 
and the higher branches of Analytics, 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A.M., LL.D. 

*,* A KEY to the above is nearly realy for publication ; in 
which the solutions to all the questions will be worked at ful, 
length. 

a Printed for POOLE and EDWARDS (late Scatcherd 
and Letterman), 12, Ave Maria-lane. 








* Price 2l. 10s. 


AZLITT’S NAPOLEON, now com- 
PLETED in 4 volumes. The first and second volumes of 
this admirable piece of biography have met a rapid sale. The 
character of Napoleon—divested of the specks which political 
feeling had cast upon it—appears in this work alone with its full 
lustre. The author had no prejudices to overcome, no party to 
couciliate ; his object has been truth, and an unbiassed view of 
‘the actual character of his hero is the result of his inquiries. 
The third and fourth volumes, (which will be sold s: parately for 
8 limited time, at 30s.) now first presented to the public, assume 
the character of a posthumous publication. Napolcon and his 
biographer equally belong to a time which is passed away. 

The death of William Hazlitt on the eve of the completion of 
his greatest work, is a coincidence which adds to its interest, and 
the public will fewi the claim which sueh a work, at sucha period, 
independently of its intrinsic merit, has on its protection aud 





Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Chapman 
and Hall, Strand; and may be had of all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap svo. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, 
Author of ‘ The Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ and Member of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasyow, 
Contents :—1. Introduction—2,. The Sensorial Power—3. Sleep 
in general—4. Use of Sleep Sleep of Plants—6. Dreaming— 
7. Management of Dreaming—8s. Prophetic Power of Dreams 
—9. Night-Mare—10. Day-Mare—11. Sicep-Walking—12. Sicep- 
Talking—13. Sieeplessacss—14. Sleep from Cold—i5. Waking 
Dreams—i6. Reverie—17. Absiraction—18. Diowsiness—19, Pro- 
tracted Sleep—20. Trance—21. Death. 
Published by W. R. M‘PHUN, Glasgow; and SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, London ; and sold by ail Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 
the 3d edition of 
The Aratomy of Drunkenness, 















Published this day, in small Svo. containing 424 pages, price 5s. 
in cloth boards, illustrated by a Chart, and 18 Eugravings by 


Sranston, 
No. L. 


or 


The EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S., one of 
the Secretaries of the Admiralty ; being a 

ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS ; with 
lilustrations of their Ciimate, Geology, and Natural History; 

and an Account of the Wuace Fisnery. 
By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, and HUGH 
MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S 











On the ist of December will be published, 
No. II. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with Ilus- 
trations of the Geology, Natural History, &c. In one volume, 


*4* The different departments of this work will be written by 
Distinguished Literary Lodividuals. It will also contain a correct 
Map of Africa, and Plans of the Routes of Park, and of Denham 
and Clapperton; together with 15 elegant Engravings by 
Brausion, illustrative of the Scenery, Natural History, Costume 
of the Inhabitants, &c. 

Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London, 








NEW MONTHLY ISSUE OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


N order to meet the wishes of many who 
desire to possess the Waverley Novels, if they can procure 
the Work in Mouthiy Volames, the Proprictors have resolved to 


commence 
A RE-ISSUE 
ON THE Isr JANUARY NEXT, 


beginning with Volume First, to be continued regularly on the 
first day of each month’, till the whole is pleted. 

The Embellishments of the Work are m Designs executed 
by the most eminent Artists.—Among these may be named, David 
Wilkie, R.A, and principal Painter in Ordinary to his Majesty ; 
Fdwin Landseer, A.R.A.; C.R. Leslie, R.A.; Abrah 
R.A.; A. E. Chalou, R.A.; G. S. Newton, A.R.A.; FL 2. Si 
phanofl; William Kidd; J. Stanfield ; Johu Burnet; R. P. Bon- 
‘; R. Farrier; J. Martin; A. Fraser; and W. Boxall, 








am © 





te- 






gravings are 





: Heath, Fi un, Buraet, Rolls, Mitchell, 
Englebeart, Warren, Graves, and others not less eminent. 

As the Embellishments are throughout printed from a double 
set of Steel Plates, which can yiekl 40,000 tivst-rate Impressions, 
the Subscribers who begin with the New Issue may therefore 
rely on undoubted good Impressions of all the Engravings. 

7 The New Issue will be distinguished from the present by a 
coloured label, but without difiering from it in any other respect. 

Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- 
TAKER and Co, Loudon, 

Of whom may be had, 
The First Seventeen Volumes of the present 
Issue of the Work, which comprise— 
WAVERLEY, in 2 vols. 
GUY MANNERING, in 2 vols, 
The ANTIQUARY, in 2 vols. 
ROB ROY, in 2 vols. 











Volumes Nine to Fifteen, containing— 
The BLACK DWAR, 
OLD MORTALITY, 
Tie HEART of MID-LOTITIAN, 
The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, 
The LEGEND of MONTROSE, 
And IVANHOE, in 2 vols. forming Volumes Sixteen and 
Seventeen. 
*,* The Novels published up to this time contain Ten New 
Introductions by the Author, making, with the Illustrative. 
Notes, ucariy 600 pages of new matter. 


Volume Eighteenth, which commences the MONASTERY, 
will appear on Ist November, containing an latroduction by the 
Author, aud illustrated by G. 5. Newton and A. Chisholm. 

Volume Nineteenth, which completes the MONASTERY, will 
appear on Ist December, iliustrated by D. Wilkie and A. Fraser, 

Volume Twentieth and ‘Twenty-first, which comprise The 
ABBOT, will be illustrated by J. Barnet, E. Laudsecr, and A, E. 
Chalon, and appear on ist January and Ist February, 1831. 

The Book aud Specimens of the Plates may be seen at the shop 
of every Bookseller in Great Britain. 

Mr. Cadell will also shortly publish, 
1. Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories 
takeu from the History of France. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
3 small vols. uniform with Tales from Scottish History. 


2. The Sea-Kings in England. A Historical 
Romance of the ‘Time of Alfred. By ue Author of * The Fall of 
Nineveh.’ 3 vols, post svo. 

“He is copious, melodious, and energetic ; his style is gor- 
geous and flowing ; his descriptions maguiticent; his banquets 
and revelries breathe the very air of splendid voluptuousuess; 
and his scenes of battles and councils are full of solemnity aud 
ardow.’’—Edindurgh Review, No, 95. 








GREAT FLOODS, 
In 8vo. second edition, 14s. 
N ACOUNT of the GREAT FLOODS 
& ot AUGUST, 1829, in the Province of Moray, and adjoin- 
ing Districts. 
By Sir THO MASIDICK LAUDER, of Fountain Hall, Bart. F.R.S.E. 
futerspersed with geological remarks, traditional anecdotes, 
&e. ; and illustrated by upwards of 59 etchings of the scenery on 
the rivers aflected by this unexampled calamity. 

ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh ; and LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, audGR London, 
In royal 18mo. 5s, 

THE MIRROR of the GRACES; or, the 
English Lady’s Costume ; containing general instructions 
for combining elegance, simplicity, and economy, with fashic 
in dress; hints on female accomplishment and manners, and di- 
rectious for the preservation of health aud beauty, 
By a LADY of DISTINCTION, 

“If Beauty be woman's weapon, it must be feathered by the 
Graces, pointed by the eye of Discretion, and shot by the hand 
of Virtue.” 

Printed for ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh; and LONGMAN, 
REES, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN, London, 
























DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
In one thick vol. 8vo. double columus, 14s, cloth boards, 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE; de- 

signed for popular use; containing an account of diseases, 
and their treatment, including those most frequent in Warm Cli- 
mates ; with directions for administering medicines, the regula- 
tiou of diet and regimen, and the management of diseases of 
women and children, 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Phy- 
sician Accoucheur to the Newtown Dispensary. 











** Caleulated 
pular system of 1 
** We have se 
tation.’ 


complish all that could be wished in a poe 
dicine.”"— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

en nothing of the kind better adapted for consul- 
"—Literary Gazette. 








* We know not a safer manual of medicine in our language.” 
—Scots Times. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“* Dr. Macaulay's Dictionary may be safely recommended as a 
most useful, cou hensive, and popular work, which may be 
safely and advantageously consulted in all cases where health is 
alected.”’-- Edinburgh Courant, 

ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh; and LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, and GREEN, London. 











Eaily in November, in post 8vo. embellished with Eighteen 
highly-finished Line Engravings, on Steel, by the most cele- 
brated Artists of the day, price 21s. in crimsou silk, 


LE KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS, for 1831. 








adding another to the numerous Eustrated Volumes which 
are annually published tn this country, the projectors of * Le 
Keepsake Francais’ venture to anticipate a portion of the patron- 
age which isso liberally bestowed upon works of the same class, 
The cordial sympathy which has, tor some time past, subsisted 
between the two Nations, aud which has been so warmly mani- 
fested on a recent occasion, appears to render the present at- 
tempt to extend the same friendly reiations to the Lrrgnarure 
auc Arts of the Sister Countries, by no means ill-timed. 
CONTRIBUTORS, 
V. Hugo i 
De Lawartine | 
| 





Mad. Allart 
Mad. Delphine Gay 
M. Bailanel 
De Berauger 
Ralph Bernal, M.P. 
Jo Chateaubriand 
Casimir Delavigue 
Je Latouche 


Mad, Valdor 
Mad. Valmore 
Stendhal 
Sainte Beave 
J.-I.-A, Soulie 
Soumet 

De Sigoyer 
De Saint-Valry 





Mad, Tastu 

Mad. Verey 

Jules Lefevre 

Merimee 

De Maney 

Nodicr (Charles) 
e 




















Dumas Je Pons erey 
Emile Deschamps Polonius (Jean) Alfred de Vigny 
Fouinet De Resseguier | Jeannin, &c. &ec. 





In size and form, * Le Keepsake Francais’ will resemble the 
English Keepsake. The Piates will, in several instances, be en- 
graved by the Artists employed in the English Keepsake ; and it 
is presumed the Work will not be inferior in the character of its 
Embellishments to any similar publication. 

SUBJECTS. 


PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS, 






























1 Presentation .......+++see0e006 Chenavart Mitan 
2 Portrait of .he of the 
_ Preuch ....0e -- Sir T. Lawrence Thompson 
3 Frontispiece .. Colin Sangster 
4 Curiosity .... Roqueplan 
5 Crowwell and h e Jecalsne 
6 The Young Widow. Rochard 
7 Dieppe....... Harding 
8 The Benedict eeseee A. Johaunot E. Sus 
9 Italian View of Como.... C. Stanfield R, Wallis 
10 Portrait of Miss Croker........ Sir T. Lawrence Thompson 
11 Don Quixote in his Library.... Bouingtoa Sangster 
i2 The Chevalier de Lauzan and 
Madame de Montpeusier.... E. Deveria Bacon 
13 The Tuileries, aud the Pont 
_, Royal «++ «- T. Boys J. W. Cooke 
14 The Young She ++ A. Johannot Chevalier 
15 The Young Savoyard , +» Decamps Rade lyfle 
15 The Ass and the Relique - Xavier Ee Prtuce G. Corbould 
17 Barnard Castle J.M.W: Purner Wilimore 


Swiss Girl... Colin « Rolls 


Simultaneously with the above, and of the same size and price, 
THE TALISMAN; 
Comprising the Eighteen Engravings already enumerated, ac- 
companied by a series of Specimens of British Literature, partly 

original, and partly selected. 
Edited by Mrs. ALARIC WATTS, 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London ; 
aud BOVINET and Ce. Paris. , , 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 

Counctt of this Institution do hereby give notice, that 

they have deemed it expedient | to extend the period for receiving 

applications for the und pp until the Ist 
of November next :—viz. 


The Headmastership of the Lower Department, 
The Professorships of Classical Literature, 
English Literature. 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
The Principles and Practice of Com- 
merce. 
Natural History and Zoology. 
English Law and the Principles of 
J enemnn 


Information resy hese may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Office” of the College, between the hours of 
twelve and three, 








By order of the Council, 
2, Parliament-street, H, SMITH, Secretary. 


13th July, 1830, 





NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Council 
hereby give notice, that the following CLASSES will 
MEET on Monday, the tst of November next :—Latin, Greek, 
English, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, Oriental Languages, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Philosophy of the Human 
Mind and Logic, General Jurisprudence, Medical Jurisprudence, 
English Law, on Monday, the sth of November. The Course of 
Chemistry commenced with the Medical Classes on the Ist of Oc- 
tober; but the first five weeks are occupied with a general view 
of the Science, and the detailed consideration of each branch 
commences in November, Botany also commenced the 2d of Oc- 
tober; but there is a Spring Course in April, The Course of 
Zoology commences on the 3d of January; and there is a Sum- 
mer Course on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. The Lec- 
tures on Political Economy commence in February. There are 
to be an Evening Course of Mathematics, and Popular Courses of 
Natural Philosophy, commencing also on the Ist of November. 
A Prospectus of the several Classes, containing an outline of 
the mode of i ion, with a of the hours, the fees, 
the regulations for admission to the Library, Museum, &c. may 
be had on application at the Office of the University, and at the 
following Booksellers’ :—Mr. Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street ; 
Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street; Messrs. Longman and Co., and 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; Mr. Underwood, 
32, Fleet-street; Mr. Richardson, 23, Coruhill; Mr. Callow, 16, 
Princes-street, Soho; Mr. Ridgway, 1€9, Piccadilly; Mr. Bell, 
Chemist, 338, Oxford-street; and Mr. Garden, Chemist, 372, Ox- 
ford-street. 


The Medical Classes met on the ist of October. 
» LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 








HE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

. 16, Lower Gower Srreet, Beprorp Square—Head 

Master, the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., of Corpus Cristi 
Colle... Cambridge, will open on the ist November. 


This Institution is a Classical Day Schooi, including those 
branches of a liberal education usually taught to boys from about 
eight to fifteen years of age. 


The subjects of Instruction are, 


I. The Latin and Greek Languages. 

If. The English, French, and German Languages. 

IIf, Outlines of History and Geography. 

IV. Writing, Ciphering, and (if desired) Pencil Drawing and 
the Principles of Perspective. 


Terms, £15 per Annum, payable by instalments, and no extra 
charges—the Pupil providihg Books. 

Hours of attendance in the Winter Season, 9 to 12 in the morn- 
ing; 2to 4, afternoon.* For Pupils residing at a distance, in 
whose case a different arrangement may be desirable, the atten- 
dance will be from 9 to 3, including one hour for recreation. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be had at the School, at the Office 
of the London University, and of the following Booksellers: 


Taylor, Upper Gower-street. Treuttel and Co., Soho-square. 

N Alexander, Great Russell-street. 

Crew and Spencer, Lamb’s Con- 
duit-street. 

Fellows, Ludgate-street. 

Jennings & Chaplin, Cheapside, 
ichardson, Cornhill. 

Parbury and Co, Leadenhall- 
street. 


mo, 0% 
Lioyd, Harley- street. 
Gardener, Regent-street. 
Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Knight, Pall-mall East. 
Ww vid, & haring-cross, 
Smith, Strand. 
Underwood, Fleet-street. 
Templeman, Percy-street. 


The Head-Master may be spoken with at the School daily 
(Sundays excepted), between the hours of 11 and 4. 

Such papils as are already entered, are requested to take an 
early opportunity of calling upon the Head- Master, that they may 
be examined and classed accordingly. 

HENRY BROWNE, Head-Master. 








NEW WORK BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ILLUSTRATED 
BY ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
On the 1st of November, price 1s. (ready for delivery with the 
Magazines, ) 
LD BOOT Y’S GHOST!! 
A Serio-comic Sailor’s Tale, founded on a well-known 
Fact. 
By W. T. MONCRIEFF, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations by Rost. CavixsHanx. 
london: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street ; and sold by 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 


OS AM ON D; a Tragedy. 
By THEODORE KORNER. 
Translated from the German. 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





In 1 foolscap 8vo. volume, price 5s. 6d. (dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Prince Leopold, 


TALES. of the CYCLADES, and other 


By H. J. BRADFIELD, Author of ‘ The Athenaid.’ 


WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 
Of whom may alse be had, by the same Author, 


The Athenaid ; or, ModernGrecians. 2d edit. 





KENNEDY’S ARROW AND ROSE. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
HE ARROW and the ROSE; with other 
Poems. 
By WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Author of ‘ Fitfal Fancies,’ &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. Cornhill. 





This day is published, 5s. 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY, DRAMATIC 
SERIES, No. II. being the WORKS of PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER, Vol. 2, illustrated with Explanatory Notes; and 
adapted to Family Reading and the use of Young Persons, by the 
omission of exceptionable passages. 

“The Dramatic Series of the  Damliy Library’ has been 
planned in such a manner as to promise to make it one of the 
most important features of that cantrehie collection, Hitherto 
there has been scarcely any attempt, certainly no successful one, 
at opening the immense source of poetical treasure which is to 
be found in the works of those dramatists who flourished con- 
temporaneously with the mightiest of them all. The Editor of 
this series is liberal of explanation and elucidation too, where 
they are called for by any obvious difficulty in the text. Cases of 
obvious necessity alone, however, obtain his interference; he 
supplies the requisite assistance without obtruding it; sometimes 
from his own resources, at others from unobjectionabe autho- 
rities."—Monthly Review. 

“ The lovers of poetry and the drama may now, for the first 
time, possess the works of all the distinguished writers of the re- 
nowned Elizabethan age, at a cost which most pockets can bear 
even in this day of taxation; in a form and style, too, which 
would recommend them to the most tasteful book collector.” 
Examiner, 


“The Works#of‘EORD are in preparation, 
carefully edited, in 2 vols. 
In a few days will be published, Second Edition, with Fron- 
tispiece, 5s. 
No. XVI. Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





On the ist of November will be p 


Shillings, 


H-E- C AM E O;; a Melange of 
Literature and the Arts, principally selected from THE 
BIJOU. 

This Volume will contain Fifteen highly-finished Engravings, 
nine of which are from the most celebrated Pictures of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, a greater number of that Artist’s produc- 
tions than were ever brought together in any Annual. 


blished, price Twelve 





AFTER-SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 











ENGRAVERS. 
I. Young Napoleon, from a drawing made at 
jienna eevee eevece +. Fox 
If. Miss Murray ; Child and Flowers .. .. Humphreys 
Ill. Master Lambton ecccce ecseee Ensom 
1V. Miss Thayer eocces evecce Worthington 
V. Lady Walscourt seve cece -. Ensom 
Vi. King George the Fourth ecco eee Ensom 
Vit: Ada; Portraitofa Child .... esse Dean 
Vill, Master Lock; Boy and Dog .«..- Humphreys 
1X. Mrs, Arbuthnot ecccce eseeee Ensom. 
AFTER T. STOTHARD, R.A. 
X. Sans Souci ecccceee eeeeeses Brandard. 
AFTER DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 
XI. Family of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. «++. Worthington 
XIl, The Bag-Piper so. ee0e Fox. 
AFTER PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
XIII. The Oriental Love-Letter .... eve E. Finden. 
AFTER BONINGTON. 
XIV. The African Daughter cove esse angster. 


AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
XV. Portrait of a Child eeeeee eeseeeee Humphreys. 


This day is published, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXVI. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Science in England, and The » ee io4 of Bunyan. 
Royal Society. avarin. 

2. Bank of England. .: Neer eee 

3. Life of Heber. Present State of France. 

4 Lyell’s Geology. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





On the 30th instant, in royal — elegantly bound in crimson 
silk, 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1831, 
illustrated with the following Engraving :— 


ENGRAVERS. PAINTERS. 
H. Robinson TT. Hargreaves 
E. Smith B. West, P.R.A. 
W, Miller W.. Linton 
w. —- Cc, Wild 
E. Goodail S. Austin 
E. Smith T. Barker 
T. L. Grundy H, —— 


R. Brandard A. Mosses 
pnaren | peat 
W. Miller 


E, Finden RW estall, wR. A. 
R. Brandard C. Barker’ 
luscription Plate ... E. Smith. 

“ This is, in our opinion, decidedly the best set of plates by 
which the “Winter's Wreath’ has becn embellished. —Literary 
Gazette, Oct. 9. 

Among the Contributors are— 

Mrs. Gonene Mg Arend. Batten Tomes Be Rose 





Mary How W. H. Harrison - B.C a 

Miss M. H. —_— a, Conway | Author of ‘Se wyn’ 
Miss Jewsbury H. — in oa ‘ollections 
Miss Emily Taylor {J. H. Wiffin n the Paws 
William Rose Hartley Coleridge |‘ Delta’ of Blackwood’s 


Dr. Bowring Robert Millhouse i Magazine, &c. 


Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane, London; and G, SMITH, Liverpool. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 


REATISE on the PREVENTION and 

CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 

Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with 

copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cli- 

mate, &c. &ce;5 ig also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions, 

By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s United Hospitals. 


Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mall; BOWER, 315, Oxford-street ; SHERWOOD and Co. 
Paternoster-row ; aud all other Booksellers. 


Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS, JUST READY. 


HE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of * De Lisle,’ &c. 

“ The Author of ‘ De Lisle’ possesses a -— - powers of 
thought, with a closeness and accuracy of ervation of a very 
extraordinary kind.”’—Times. 

CHARTLEY THE FATALIST; 
A Novel. By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 


TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES, 
i of their Mechanism, Uses, and Government. Edited 
by the Author of * The ‘Collegians,’ &c. 1 vol. 
“ This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place 
among our standard works.” —Universily Magazine. 


THE GAME OF LIFE; 
ANovel. In 2 vols. 
“ Strong and vivid pictures of actual life. We recommend 
* The Game of Life’ to all who are interested, playing or study- 
ing it."—Literary Gazette. 
“* This Novel is a practical exposition of Providence—a chro- 
nicle of moral and social illustrations.”— Edinb. Lit, Gazette. 
THE LOST HEIR; 
A Novel. In 6 vols, 
“ This story is an excellent one.”—Literary Gazette. 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 








The literary department will contain original and pen 
articles by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Mr. Southey, Mr. Mont- 
ry, Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Charles Lamb, Miss Mitford, Mr. Coleridge, Miss Landon, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Cory, Mr. Thomson, Rev. Mr. Dyce, Rev. James 
White, Rev. Lisle Bowles, Mr. Collier, Mr. Hood, Barry Corn- 
wall, Mr. Carrington, Mr. Quillinan, Mr, Hervey. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London, 








London: J. Hots, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Publehed every Saturday by W. S. <-- ee £5 by al Book 
OFFICE, 7, CaTHERINE STREET, Strand; a 1 Book: 
sellers and. hou venders in Town and Country.— Price 8d. 


unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper). 


Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Office gs above, 





